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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


RECENT DATA DISCLOSE WEAKNESS IN CEMA COMMODITY STRUCTURE 
West Berlin DIW WOCHENBERICHT in German No 45-46, 15 Nov 84 pp 553-558 


(Text) East-West trade, that is commodity traffic between tne 7 European CEMA 
member countries and the (24) OECD states went better in 1983 than in the 
preceding year. The group of the smaller CEMA (6) countries achieved a 
surplus in exports for the second year running; it amounted to more than 
U.S.$3 billion, almost doubling by comparison with 1982. In view of the fact 
that imports generally stagnated (1982: - 17.5 percent), this result came 
about by an increase in exports (just about 6 percent; 1982: - 1.5 percent). 
1983 GDR trade with the West occupied a special position, expanding strongly 
(in nominal terms) in both directions. 


In contrast to 1982, the USSR also recorded an active balance of trade with 
the West in the year under review (just less than U.S.$1.5 billion), because 
exports expanded (+ 4 percent) and imports cut (- 1 percent). The decline 
applied mainly to farm imports. Due to a relatively good harvest (in terms of 
Soviet farming), 6.5 million tons cereals fewer were imported last year from 
the OECD area than in 1982 (- 22 percent). Other USSR imports from the West 
increased by just under 3 percent. 


When we consult the quarterly OECD statistics to analyze East-West trade, we 
see that at end 1983 OECD imports from the CEMA area (adjusted by the rate of 
exchange) had seturned to their peak (CEMA (6): 4th quarter 1979; USSR: 4th 
quarter 1981). The economic revival in the OFCD area and increases in East 
European output contributed to this result. OECD exports to Eastern Europe, 
on the other hand, recorded a slightly declining trend since end 1980--due to 
the smaller CEMA (6) countries' efforts at consolidation. In view largely of 
Soviet agricultural imports, though, exports to the Soviet Union registered 
greater fluctuations. 


The divergences of interests arising from the asymmetry of trade have 
repeatedly affected the East-West dialogue in terms of politics and 
psychology. Yet the barely altered trading percentages show that East-West 
trade is subject to development limits that are related to economic factors 
and largely independent of political considerations. These limits could be 
expanded only if the CEMA economies were to succeed in improving their 
commodity offer. 








The following percentage figures illustrate the importance of East-West trade 
for the national economies concerned and for world trade generally: 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 


1. OECD share in the 
foreign trade of the 
CEMA countries 
CEMA exports 22.0 24. 
CEMA imports 26.1 33. 
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2. OECD share in the 
foreign trade of the 
OECD countries (ex- 
cluding intra-German 
trade) 

OECD exports 
OECD imports 
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3. East-West trade share 
in world trade 4.5 5.5 4.7 4.6 4.9 48 


Weaknesses in the Commodity Structure 


The published statistics of the CEMA countries do not reveal the breakdown of 
East-West trade by categories of goods. We therefore need to consult OECD 
foreign trade statistics. These do not include intra-German trade and 
are available only through 1982. According to them, the commodity group 
machines and vehicles represented the most important element in OECD exports 
to Eastern Europe. In the period under review, however, this category has 
yielded importance to essential and nonessential foods. The shares of other 
major groups of commodities--component supplies for current production and 
consumer goods--were essentially unchanged. 


Eastern Europe's significance as a market for the OECD export trade rose only 
with regard to essential and nonessential foods (from just under 3 percent in 
1970 to more than 6 percent in 1982). The share of the East European market 
in exports of textiles and clothing amounts to 4-5 percent; all other selected 
commodity headings recorded declines, the most evident one occurred for iron 
and steel (from 4 percent to 2 percent). 


As for OECD imports, we note a distinct difference in the commodity structure, 
depending on the origin of the purchases from either the USSR or the CEMA (6) 
countries. By now mineral fuels account for 80 percent of total imports from 
the Soviet Union (1970: 30.5 percent). In 1983 the USSR expanded its energy 
deliveries to OECD by 4 percent (in terms of value); oil deliveries alone rose 
by 8.5 million tons to 75 million tons (+ 13 percent), while natural gas 
deliveries stagnated at above 26 billion cubic meters. The Soviet share of 
total OECD fuel imports climbed from 3.5 percent in 1970 to 6.5 percent § in 
1982. The second most important import heading among the selected groups of 
commodities were agricultural raw materials (largely lumber and cork, textile 














fibers as well as skins and pelts. The importance of this group of goods has 
steadily declined in the past 10 years (*1970: 22 percent, 1982: 7 percent). 
un the other hand, the Soviet share in the total imports of agricultural raw 
materials was unchanged in the period under review at more than 4 percent. 


Development of the CEMA Countries’ Trade with the West (1) 
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Key: 


1. Exports (2) 0. Billion transferable rubles (3) 
2. Imports (2) 7. Percentage changes by comparison 
3. CEMA countries with the previous year 

4. Romania 8. Share of Western trade (total 

5. Hungary exports or imports = 100 





1963 data are provisional 


(1) OECD countries.=- (2) Value date fot; Hungarian imports cif.Foreign trade 
including re-exports, Purchasing and selling country; USSR and Hungary (from 
1975 on: Country of origin and destination.- (3) The transferable ruble is the 
foreign exchange unit of the CEMA countries; its accounting value amounted to 
U.S.$1.11 in 1970, to U.S.$1.39 in 1975, to U.S.$1.53 in 1980; to U. S.$1.39 
in 1981, to U.S.$1.38 in 1982 and to U.S.$1.35 in 1983.- (4) So-called 
capitalist industrial countries (return group). 


Sources: Foreign trade statistics of the CEMA countries; DiIW computations. 





As of last report, industrial finished goods (excluding machines and vehicles) 
and mineral fuels accounted for 25 percent each of OECD imports from the 
smalier CEMA countries. The shares of both headings rose in the period under 
review. The importance of fuels, in particular, more than doubled. The 
smaller CEMA economies, too, tried to profit from the rise in oil prices; they 
substantially expanded their sales of oil products. In the meantime, though, 
these transactions have lost some of their profitability, because the price 
margin between crude oil and finished products has narrowed. 


An important indication of tne export weakness of East European industry is 
the fact that only 10 percent of Westernm imports in the past 12 years were 
accounted for by the commodity category machines and vehicles. The CEMA (6) 
states held only a 0.5 percent share in total OECD machine imports (1970: 0.7 
percent). In the case of industrial finished goods they were at least able to 
maintain their market stetus at the low level of 1.5 percent. In contrast to 
the CEMA countries, the Third World threshold countries have, according to 
OECD reports, managed to raise their share of total OECD imports of finished 
goods from 3.3 percent in 1970 to 8.5 percent in 1982. 


This, from the aspect of the further development of East-West trade, 
generally rather unfavorable commodity structure is also illustrated by the 
balances accumulated in 1970-1982 by selected commodity groups (OECD surplus: 
+, OECD deficit: -) (OECD data in billion U.S.dollars): 
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Improved Creditworthiness of CEMA Countries 


The successful adjustment policy of the smaller CEMA economies has certainly 
helped to revive financial relations between the OECD countries and Eastern 
Europe, which had been at low ebb since 1962. According to Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company data, 3 considered specially reliable by experts, the following 
syndicate loans were granted to Eastern Europe on the Euro market (in million 


U.S.dollars): 
1981 1982 1983 1984 
(January-July | 
Total CEMA states 1,791 765 1,212 2,052 
Among them: Hungary 550 350 683 797 
USSR 25 375 68 515 
GDR 470 8 392 90 


No reliable data are available on the development of total East European 
debts. The banks reporting to the Bank for International Settlements (BIS) 
recorded just under $50 billion claims on the CEMA countries at end 1983. 
compared with December 1982 this represents a $3.5 billion drop; when adjusted 
for the exchange rate, however, the decline in claims amounts to only $0.3 
billion. These banks’ liabilities to Eastern Europe amounted to $15.5 
billion, a $2 billion increase, ($3 billion when adjusted for the exchange 
rate. The CEMA countries’ debts in this sphere have been perceptibly 
reduced, and that holds true even when we take into account the special 
factors that affected the drop in claims on Poland by $3 billion to $10.4 
billion. Responsible for this decline were the assignment of bank claims to 
export credit institutes as much as the effective writing off of the bank's 
commitments to Poland. 


Last spring OECD and rhe BIS combined their respective statistics and 
eliminated duplication. The data submitted include the credit relations of 


the business banks within and outside the BIS sphere, loans granted by non- 
banks if relating to trade financing (essentially these are direct government 
loans, debt service arrears with regarc to these loans and officially 
guaranteed or insured supplier credits). So defined, the total amount of 
Western claims on the CEMA countries amounted to just below U.S.$70 billion on 














Goods Structure of East-West Trade (1) 1970-1982 


(1) Anteie Ssusgeeaniter Warengrut per nw" 
(2) Cintuhr der OECO-Linder (3) Awstuhr der OFCD- Linder 
aus den RGW -Lindern in die NGW-Linder 
RGW (6) RGW (6) 
+ —E = -—-y = —_ 100 . 
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5. Agricultural raw sateriais 
(SITS 2 « [22 « 27 + 28)) 

6. Mineral fuels (SITC 3) 10. Machines and vehicles (SITC 7) 

7. Finished goods (SITC [16 + 8) 1/11. Natural fertilizers, metallurgical 
- [57 « 68)) ores and metal scrap (SITC 27 «+ 28) 


Chemical products (SITc 5) 
Iron and steel (SITC 67) 
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(1) Excluding intra-German trade.- (2) Commodity groups that achieved a / 
percent or greater share in total OECD exports or OECD imports at least once 
in the years under review, 


Source: DIW foreign trade data bank 





on 31 December 1983, $5 billion less than in the preceding year (however, much 
of this decline is probably due to the dollar revaluation). Soviet debts 
display a conspicuous difference against BIS statistics. These debts amounted 
to more than $27 billion at end 1953, distinctly greater than the total of 
oputstanding bank claims according to BIS statistics ($15.5 billion). 
Commercial loans by non-banks, therefore, held a more than 42 percent share in 
credits to the Soviet Union (compared witn 20 percent with respect to the 
smaller CEMA countries). Polish debts as on 31 December 19&5 are reported at 
$15.5 billion. According to official Polism rcports, however, outstanding 
debts amounted to $26.5 billion .~ A similar discrepancy applies in the case 
of Romania: The BIS/OECD estimate mentions outstanding loans in the amount of 
about $4.5 billion, but Romania's actual debts are likely to amount to $8.5-9 
billion. These differences probably involve unsecured supplier loans and 
loans by institutions outside the OECD area. Added tc these in the case of 
Romania are IMF and World Bank loans (a total of roughly $4 billion). 


The debt problem will not be finally eased until the CEMA countries succeed in 
financing their debt service by current account surpluses. These are not 
produced by restrictive import policies but by appropriate export increases. 
It is not certain whether the CEMA countries will be able to achieve this 
objective in the short tern. Poland will surely not be in a position in the 
next few years to fully finance its debt service. Optimists in Warsaw hope 
that any further growth of the debt mountain might be stopped at the latest by 
1988 (when it will amount to $32-33 billion). Realization of this hope 
depends on three prerequisites: The rescheduling negotiations with government 
creditors in the Paris Club, interrupted in 1981 followirg pressure from the 
Reagan Administration and restarted last fall, must conclude with a result 
that does not prevent this development. Poland must become a member of the 
IMF; the Polish (re)entry application has been in Washington since November 
1981 and, again due to American pressure, was not further processed. The new 
Polish 1986-1990 Five-Year Plan must assien absolute priority to an export 
oriented economic policy. 








Data on the CEMA Countries’ Balance of Trade with the OECD Countries 
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Totals diverge due to rounding off of figures 


(1) Accumulated values.- (2) At prevailing prices and rates of exchange; 
export surplus: +, igport surplus: <-.- (3) Vis-a-vis the so-called capitalist 
industrial countries (group return).- (4) Provisional. 


Sources: Statistical yearbooks and foreign trade annuals of the CDMA 
countries. 





Prospects: Economic Conditions... 


In 1984 and, ever more, 198 the East Europeans must arrive at basic economic 
decisions which will also affect the development of Western trade in 1986- 
1990. A decisive role will be played by the so-called coordination of the 
individual five-year plans in that period. This was one of the main topics of 
the annual CEMA meeting that recently concluded in Havana and will 
preoccupy the East European economic planners until well into next year. 
Considered fics this aspect, prerequisites for a prosperous development of 
East-West trade have in fact rather worsened: It was decided, for example, at 
the CEMA summit of June last, that--to secure their energy and raw materials 
purchases--the smaller CEMA countries would in future have to deliver more 
commodities to the USSR; moreover, these additional deliveries should be of 











"the best quality and at world technica) standards.” It is not yet possible 
.) estimate how much this will restrict these countries potential for exrorts 
to the West. We do know, however, that the USSR has responded to the Polish 
request for foregoing a reduction in the Polish deficit in reciprocal trade 
through 1990. We have pointed out in the past that the former growth 
incentive of Soviet Western trade, that is the tremendous increase of earnings 
from energy exports, will no longer apply; the latest trends on the world oil 
market have confirmed this assessment. 


Also disappointed has been the expectation of a lasting revival in the Western 
industrial countries. On the contrary, the economic expansive forces have 
currently lost impetus everywhere. Western Europe's economic growth is likely 
to be weakest, and Western Europe is the CEMA countries most important trading 
partner in the OECD area. In 1985 the gross national product of the 14 most 
important Western industria] countries will produce a rea) 1.8 percent growth 
(1984: 2.2 percent, 1983: 1 percent), (weighted by their shares in Western 
exports from the CEMA countries). 


Against this background it will indeed have to be reckoned a success if East- 
West trade is able to maintain its present share in world exports. 


At the above mentioned CEMA economic summit, the member countries stated their 
intention to expand “commercial cooperation with capitalist countries and 
their enterprises and firms” and also to conclude “an agreement to that effect 
between CEMA and the EEC.” However, the political limits of the future 
expansion of trade are defined by the efforts for the "continuing 
reinforcement of the technical-economic independence from capitalist 
countries.” Since the impositicn of NATO economic sanctions on the USSR and 
Poland, the CEMA states have beccme much more sensitive to the issues of 
dependence and economic security. 


The final revision of the American export contro] -egislation, accompanied by 
the threat of the extraterritoria) application of American commercial law (a 
danger considered acute in Western Europe), wl not be complete until 1985. 
The United States is still endeavoring to restrict exports of technological) 
products to Eastern Europe, and it is likely that “new types of trade 
embargoes" may thereby be generated. 


So as not to endanger supplies of top U.S.technologies for its own economy, 
Austria intends to yield to American pressure and impose government controis 
on the exportation of highly specialized equipment to Eastern Europe. It does 
aim, though, to seek its “indigenous approach to export controls.” Austria is 
not willing to follow the example of Switzerland which has de facto taken over 
the CoCom lists unchanged, or the example of Sweden which, in this matter, 
cooperates very closely with the U.S.authorities. In any case, Austrian Trade 
Minister Steger sees a difficulty in tue fact that all signatory powers of the 
Austrian State Treat;, of course including the USSR, must agree to the 
eventual settlement. 








Translatiantic discord about the expansion of CoCom export controls continues 
to rage. The earlier differences of opinion between Western Europe and the 
United States have been added to by West European fears that the United States 
is seeking to use the ban on some exports to the CEMA area to obtain benefits 
in the international competition. In any case, U.S.pressure had the result 
that the lists of banned commodities were extended last summer, without any 
details being published up to now. In the past, the embargo jliists were 
adjusted to technical advances at more or less lengthy intervals; they are now 
constantiy updated. In the 1970's, exemptions from the ban on exports--to be 
granted unanimously by the participating countries--were handied quite 
generously. None at ali are issued now. Very restrictively dealt with also 
are so-called administrative exceptions from the bans, which may be decided by 
the mnacionai governments on their own responsibility. The West European 
governments must try to make their point of view prevail in Cocom by 
displaying greater energy and expertise. It would certainly be useful] if the 
EC Commission were represented in CoCom; after all, it is responsible for all 
trade and jns2rly all) Eastern trade affairs of its members. It is necessary 
to unmistakably demonstrate to the U.S.representatives that another expansion 
of Cocom controls would represent a bureaucratic disruption of the 
international technology transfer and, consequently, in the long term threaten 
not only East-West cooperation but, above ali, West-West cooperation. 


FOOTNOTES 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ENVIRONMENTAL USF FOR SODA FOUND, EXPLOITATION HAMPERED 
Prague TRIBUNA in Czech 24 Oct 84 p 18 
[Article by Zdenka Lehka: “Are We Being Too Cautious?"] 


[Text] In January 1982 a collective of authors from the J. Hejrovsky 
Institute of Phyvsical Chemistry and Electrochemistry of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences [CSAV] under the leadership of Dr Eng Emerich Erdose, 
obtained a certificate for the discovery of new properties of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate. By way of explanation, sodium carbonate, or soda, is a 
chemical substance that has been known of for more than 600 years and 
industrially produced for more than 2 centuries. It is capable of amazing 
things... 


In February of that year one was able to read in the newspapers aout the 
following discovery: "During basic research it has been discovered that 
anhydrous sodium carbonate occurs in several forms which differ substantially 
in their reactivity. This is evident, for instance, in the bonding of such 
harmful substances as sulfur dioxide, which is contained in industrial 
emissions and other waste gases. The basis of the discovery is the knowledge 
of the conditions for preparing so-called active iorms of sodium carbonate, 
which bond to themselves more than 99 percent of sulfur dioxide within 
hundredths of a second. What is also of note is the high level of utilization 
of the material (up to 95 percent). Moreover, the final product of the 
reaction, depending on its conditions, tends to be sodium sulfite." 


By using desulfurization equipment designed to catch sulfur dioxide with 
active soda it is thus possible to restrict substantially the damage caused 


by sulfur dioxide to vegetation, materials and people. 
People Are Not Indifferent 


This article got a reaction. Within 3 weeks the author received his first 
response. Josef Lietavec, the production and equipment manager of Sklo 
Union, Slotas concern enterprise, Dukla Olovi plant, wrote: "After reading 
your article we would be interested in this new process for eliminating SO, 
through chemical reactions with NA,CO. in the combustion byproducts of our 
three melting units and boilers. We ld like to inquire about the avail- 
ability of a consultation where we could discuss the details of making use of 


this discovery." 
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Other enterprises expressed similar interest. At the beginning of August 
1982, TONAK, holder of the order of labor in Novy Jicin, wrote: "...we 
produce roughly 620 tons of sulfur dioxide annually in our heating plants and 
are paying Kcs 1 million per year for the damage caused by these emissions. 
We are writing to request some idea of the potential for implementing this 
technique, with particulur reference to perhaps testing this technique in our 
heating plants." 


Letters also came from Novy Bor Crystalex; the Karlovy Vary Research Institute 
for Ceramics; the Rude Pravo plant of the South Bohemian Paper Works in 
Vetrni; the Silnice national enterprise in Ceske Budejovice; the Pisek 
Obalovna plant; Hradec Kralove Silnice national enterprise; Kolin Obalovna 
plant; the Prague Uniprojekt design engineering and consulting organization; the 
Trinec Creat October Socialist Revolution Ironworks; Decin Kovohut, and 
others. 


The response to these letters was another article which made public additional 
important information: "Researchers from the divisiun of heterogeneous 
reactions at the CSAV Instatuie of Physical Chemistry and Electrochemistry 

and their colleagues from the Prague Chemical Engineering College (Department 
of Chemical Engineering Processes and Equipment) and from Prague Chemoprojekt 
will offer those interested the introductory technical and economic documenta- 
tion for use in implementing a system." 


In this instance the press proved to be much more efficient than the internal 
information from the institutes where the discovery was made in getting 
information to those plants which were considering installations. Should 
this not make us stop and think? 


Sulfur Dioxide Merry-Go-Round 


The collective of researchers under Docent E. Erdose submitted 10 copies of 
the invention which had received the award. The most important was the copy 
for foreign patent protection because several industrially advance countries 
displayed strong interest in the discovery. When, however, these foreign 
parties wanted to find out about practical application, they had to be content 
with theoretical projections because the discovery had not yet been operation- 
ally tested. Commercial negotiations remained on dead center. Nevertheless, 
hopes soon developed that the discovery would be tested by some of our own 
enterprises which had expressed an interest in it. 


Last year, the Academia publishing house published a brochure by Docent E. 
Erdose and the coauthor of the discovery, Eng Karl Mocka, under the title 
"Separation of Sulfur Oxide From Gases." In this work, the authors describe 
in detail the original Czechoslovak technique for the dry desulfurizing of 
combustion bynroducts. 


The brochure above all demonstrates the inefficiency of constructing the high 
smokestacks which have been used in the past to resolve the problem of 
emissions and which were intended to facilitate sufficient dilution of the 
combustion byproducts by the ambient atmosphere. 
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For this reason, scientists from many countries have been att, mpting for 
several decades now to find the best way of contrclling this great threat 
civilization. For example, in the CDR a technique is being tested of mixi 
calcareous additives with brown coal before putting this coal in power gen- 
eration boilers. Under high temperatures the resultant calcium oxide bind: 
the sulfur dioxide, yielding caicium sulfate or common plasters. These ar: 
substances that can easily be removed by filters along with ash. 


Oux country is sparing no resources to protect air gvality from the most 
poisonous component of flue gases from power and heating plant smokesta:ks- 
sulfur dioxide. This is indicated by the planned construction of desu! fu: 
izing equipment at the 200 megawatt unit of the Tusimice II power plant, 
which will necessitate an investment of Kcs 500 million. The operation o! 
this equipment, which is to be supplied by the Soviet Union, is intended ¢: 
remove 92 percent of all sulfur dioxide and ash from the combustion by- 
protwcts. The sulfuric acid that is a byproduct of this operation can be 
used in the chemical iniustry. 


This environment-enhancing process is entirely dependent on research and 
development, but primarily on the practical application of its findings, o 
was emphasized at the Eighth CPCZ Central Committee Plenum. But let us 
return to our example. 


On 6 January 1983 the director of the Ceske Budejovice Silnice nationa! 
enterprise wrote to the CSAV: “After making feasibility studies it has 
become evident that solving the problem of desulfurization with active soda 
would generate for a single packaging plant, and therefore our enterprise, 
economic savings of Kcs 700,000 only from the substitution of lower quality 
fuel for our normal fuel. Less harmful emissions will also clearly be an 
important public benefit. Moreover, the results achieved here can be app!| 
to other packaging plants with similar effect." 


The interest expressed by the above-mentioned enterprises caused the CSA\ | 
set up, as of 20 June 1983, a checklist for making use of this discovery, 
the publication of which was handled by the Ceske Budejovice Silnice nations 
enterprise and the Pisek packaging plant. 


This past January the above-mentioned enterprises made a statement on the 
task of desulfurizing the combustion byproducts in the Pisek packaging piant: 
"The proposed desulfurization procedure and installation of the necessa: 
equipment took place in 1983. The equipment was field tested and the resu!' 
analyzed. On the basis of these results the conditions have been established 
for normal equipment operation. The requested objective, namely reducing Sv. 
content in the combustion byproducts from heavy heating oils below the leve’ 
of the byproducts of light heating oil, was achieved with a 30 percent 
cushion." 


The achieved results will make it possible to utilize the equipment in 1984 
to its full capacity. This offers the opportunity to replace light heating 
oil, which is in short supply, with the more available heavy heating oil. 

The implementation of this discovery at one packaging plant will enable ov 
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enterprise to save about Kcs 462,000 in costs and an estimated Kcs 622,000 
next year. Emissions of SO, will also be reduced by a minimumof 15 tons 
annually, thus significantly reducing environmental damage. 


A Trip to the CSAV Heyrovsky Institute 


We caught Eng Karel Mocek in his laboratory. He had good words to say about 
the interest of the employees of the Pisek packaging plant of the Ceske 

F dejovice Silnice national enterprise. "The establishment of a comprehensive 
rationalization brigade proved to be a good move for us, since its members 

did their utmost during the operational tests of last year. They maintained 
their motivation this year as well. Based on results to date, the employees 
of Ceske Budejovice Silnice are interested in applying these techniques to 
other packaging plants located in the protected area of Sumava near 
Prachatice. This is an area where environmental protection is a very 

pressing problem." 


Another problem, however, occurred. One producer of hydrogen sobidum carbon- 
ate--or edible bicarbonate of soda--is TONASO Nestemice. It met the task for 
the dry technique of desulfurizing combustion byproducts at the Pisek 
packaging plant but was unable to provide delivery of any more of the 
requisite raw material. Half of our production of bicarbonate is exported 
and there is interest in the remainder domestically because it is an 
important raw material in the pharmaceutical and food industries. The Ceske 
Budejovice Silnice national enterprise alone would need 200-300 tons of 
bicarbonate for its two packaging plants. It can even be of inferior quality, 
such as that from the beginning of production runs, and still fulfill its 
objective in the desulfurization of combustion byproducts. So where are we 
going to find this kind of volume of the requisite raw materials? 


"If one is to evaluate experiences to date with this method of desulfuriza- 
tion, it is obvious that it can be used arbitrarily in a packaging plant that 
burns light heating oil or an inferior liquid fuel. In this sector this is 
the simplest but also the most unique variant," explains Eng Mocka. "It can 
be implemented in other sectors as well. But first it must be operationally 
tested in other environments." 


So practice has confirmed the utility of this invention. But expanding its 
application continues to run into problems. Some comparisons are in order. 
tn the USA the hydrocarbonate technique of desulfurization has been intro- 
duced in recent years. The technique of the Czechoslovak scientists may be 
roughly compared with this American hydrocarbonate process, when it is 
supplemented by regeneration with the help of the barium cycle. A demonstra- 
tion unit using this process was built, however, on a very tight schedule, at 
the 100 megawatt Huntley Power Plant of the Niagara Mohawk Power Company. A 
comparison of the regeneration levels and processes of dry and wet desulfur- 
ization indicates that in the presence of the barium cycle developed by our 
scientists, which was first described in CHEMICKY PRUMYSL in 1977 and 1979, 
the dry process can achieve greater efficiency of the regeneration process. 
Is this perhaps some consolation to the Czechoslovak scientists for the fact 
that their discovery has not been expanded tc serve anyone? 
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Today the main obstacle to the further use of the results of this research is 
a shortage of edible sodium bicarbonate manufactured by TONASO Nestemice. 
Because the dry technique of desulfurization can, in addition to its other 
economic contributions, significantly contribute to an improvement of the 
environment, however, we should consider whether it is desirable to view the 
methods for managing edible soda production solely in terms of narrow sectoral 
interests or whether we should apply a broader, social approach. The latter 
is, after all, the only way of obtaining the {nstallation of this new tech- 
nique for the desulfurization of combustic *;products not only in additional 
packaging plants, but also in the glass an. er industry, and pexhaps in 
other industries as well. 


The savings obtained during trial operations are only a small hint of what 
could result from the broad implementation of this discovery in the 
Czechoslovak economy. This, in turn, raises the question of whether we are 
being too cautious in its utilization. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


USES OF KHOZRASCHET IN AGZICULTURAL FRACTICE DISCUSSED 
Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 7 Dec 84 p 5 


[Interview with engineers Ladislav Pisch, Juraj Moravcik, Michal Soltes, 
Jan Hermanovsky, Josef Bartl, L'ubomir Slocik by PRAVDA editors Eduard Fasung 
and Josef Sedlak: “Khozraschet--The Foundation of Successful Management" |] 


[Excerpts] In the report presented to the 10th Statewide JRD [unified 
agricultural cooperatives] Congress by CPCZ Central Committee Presidium 
member and the CSSR Premier Lubomir Strougal, it is mentioned, among 

other things, in the context of improving the organization of labor and 
rewards, that as a rule there are no major differences in the amount of 
rewards between enterprises with a high and with a low standard of social 
labor productivity and, moreover, in some instances the amount of rewards 
to the employees of an enterprise which is poorly managed or lagging 
behind is the same or even higher than in cooperatives with better 
management. Furthermore, the principle is often disregarded that in the 
achievements of individual labor teams their own share in the accomplish- 
ment must be separated far more thoroughly than before from the results 
stemming from changed conditions which made it possible for [the teams] 

to raise the outputs and improve the quality of labor or of products by 
more advanced methods, better technological processes, biological materials 
of superior quality, and so on. This method not only weakens the principle 
of rewards according to merit but also leads to unhealthy relations 

between the labor team and the employees. 





[Question] What is your experience with the enforcement of the khozraschet 
and team method of labor organization and rewards? When do you expect 

that they may be fully applied? If not at present, what is preventing 
their application? 


[Ladislav Pisch] The enforcement of the khozraschet demands that already 
in the plan approximately equally advantageous economic conditions be 
provided for all collectives and that their work be rated in a differ- 
entiated way on the basis of final achievements of their management, 
because only thus may the rewards be differentiated fairly, according 

to the results of labor. The basic criterion for the evaluation of 

final results is efficiency of the expended labor and material costs. 
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For that reason we guarantee already in the plan to labor teams that if 
they meet the criteria of efficiency, they will receive their planned 
shares; in our case this means up to 2 months’ wages. 


In addition, we differentiate rewards in such a fashion that individuals 
who have achieved better than average results within the khozraschet 

unit may obtain the final rating bonuses equal to as much as Kcs 5 per 
Kes 100 of their wages. On the other hand, the below-average workers 

have their rewards cut down by up to Kes 5 per Kes 100 of their basic 
wages. This form of rewards prompts the members of the team to be more 
careful about all inputs into production right from the beginning of 

the year. In brief, everyone must be a good steward of his place of work. 


{Juraj Moravcik] Depending on the extent to which an enterprise has 
worked out its khozraschet, it encounters problems that cannot be 
ignored. The simplest thing is to apply the khozraschet in livestock 
production. Very little is needed there to iuterest a worker or a teca 
in the results--as a rule, no more than three indicators which may 
easily be expressed in numbers, may easily be measured and, moreover, 
are objective. A more complicated situation faces crop production, 
where the result is greatly affected by the good or bad weather in a 
particular year. The situation is complicated mainly in enterprises, 
where a part of the wages consists of a highly variable factor of the 
rewards because the commission which makes the decision about their 
allotment cannot always judge fairly whether the weather had helped or 
hurt the harvest and whether the team which produced it had helped or 
hurt it. 


Khozraschet is essentially an agreement concluded between the management 
of the enterprise and a team or an individual about the conditions under 
which a stipulated economic task will be achieved. Unfortunately, 
although the agreement is part of the plan and subject to approved 
standards, we cannot in every instance fulfill it because certain 
obligations affirmed in the agreement, especially in the MTZ [material 
and technical procurement] area, vary in the course of the year. Then 
it is really difficult to explain to people why they cannot receive the 
rewards which we had guaranteed them in the plan. 


From my own experience I should like to add that it is not difficult to 
pay the variable part of the rewards--the so-called instant bonuses-- 
during the year. The case with the shares is far more complicated. 
Because a year is a long time and many things may be forgotten in final 
accounting, really strict records are imperative. For example, in our 
JRD we enforce the so-called 100-point system. We rate our workers 
according to certain criteria throughout the year and the results of that 
rating serve as the basis for the payment of the shares. Usually, if 
the worker received all instant bonuses during the year, he is entitled 
to the full share. 
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[Question] What are the differences in the payment of shares in your JRD? 
Does it make any sense to try to enforce them? 


{Juraj Moravcik] Of course it makes sense... For instance, the difference 
between the best and the worst tractor driver amounts to Kcs 4,000 to 
5,000. i think that such an amount is high enough to motivate a worker. 


The amcvit of merits in the final result of management in crop production, 
however, cannot be determined exclusively on the basis of the crops 
harvested, because the weather also affects their production. That means 
that the achievement of a team must always be rated from the viewpoint of 
its making the most of the existing conditions, because a good yield 

does not necessarily preclude the possibility that in the given situation 
it could have been even better, ned the crops promptly received all they 
needed--and had the workers taken better advantage of the favorable 
weather conditions. 





{Ladislav Pisch] I fully agree, but one must remember that all units of 
the enterprise--every member of the cooperative--are involved in the 
economic result. Therefore, the criteria for its distribution must be 
objective and correspond with the efforts expended in its creation. From 
this perspective we also differentiate rewards in the course of the year. 
For example, 80 percent of all standards depend on the fulfillment of the 
task and 20 percent on the quality of labor. That means that now every 
type of work has in addition its quality indicator. Consequently, while 
a tractor driver once used to be paid, let us say, Kes 12 per hecatre for 
plowing, he now receives Kcs 10 and we add Kes 2 to his wages only 
according to the quality. The function of the subdivision khozraschet 
depends on the system of material incentives; the more thoroughly the 
enterprise has prepared the program for a given sector, the better this 
economic management system operates and the better are the economic 
achievements. Therefore, everybody should be creative and get involved 
in the drafting of the plan and in some form of counterplanning, and, 
proceeding from the development of labor initiative and socialist 
competition, everybody ought consistently to take advantage of the 
conditions in the production, and thus by the final achievement determine 
the economic results of the enterprise and one's own wages. 





Yan Hermanovsky] I was pleased that in Comrade Strougal's report to the 
10th Statewide JRD Congress he discussed in such detail the need to 
apply the enterprise subdivision khozraschet and the team form of 

labor organization and rewards. It is encouraging and reassuring for 
us that we are on the right path. As a matter of fact, we are now 
applying in our JRD the team form of labor organization and rewards 

for the third year. Members of the cooperative know and see every day 
proof that it is they who determine their wages and that specifically 
differences as high as Kcs 2,000 in the monthly rewards of tractor 
drivers as well as of livestock keepers in our Livestock production are 
not rare. All along we are trying to involve more and more people and 
to differentiate their rewards according to the final results of their 
year-long work. For that reason we must rate work accurately in order 
to be objective. 
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[Question] What are all the factors included in your rating? 


[Jan Hermanovsky! It may be said that we are paying premiums for quality 
all through the year and shares for the volume of the production. We 
have a SMEP-1050 computer which makes it relatively simple for us to 
optimalize the inputs into production and thus, whenever we are tackling 
some new task, as at present winter feeding, we use several variants--in 
tnis case several feeding portions. 


I tell you the truth--we would welcome it if the current accounting 

system were replaced in the planning as soon as possible by 
mathematical-statistical methods to render the plan realistic. I do 

not mean some concessions in the fulfillment of societywide duties at 

all. At this moment we are worried about the high--130 to 150 percent-- 
overfulfillment of the plan. Indeed, the plan must be realistic--fulfillable, 
but by the same token challenging. 


All our employees have guaranteed with 20 percent of their basic rewards 
and with 10 percent of the variable part of their rewards that the 

plan would be fulfilled. We balance their basic wages at the end of 

the year, after they have fulfilled the plan of gross agricultural 
production. The payment of “he variable part depends on quality indicators. 
If (the workers] overfulfill the plan, then their entitlement to shares 

is increased by an index of 0.6 for every percent of overfulfillment 

of the plan. In our opinion, 30 percent of wages provides a sufficient 
motivation for the teams to straighten everything among themselves 

and within the team. 


[Michal Soltes] In our cooperative we have 22 percent of rewards tied 
to final results, of course, on the assumption that we can offer the 
workers all they need to fulfill the plan. At the same time, we must 
bear in mind that the higher the inputs in the production, the higher 
the costs, which means that the more rationally a worker is using, for 
example, gasoline, the lower are our production costs, and at the same 
time the more consistent our fulfillment of our societywide task. By 
using material incentives to stimulate interest in final results of 
the management we succeeded in trimming our consumption of fuels by 
about 25 percent in the past years of the Seventh 5-Year Plan. 


[Josef Bartl] As it follows from the report by Comrade Strougal, the 
problem now is to be able to specify the rewards in relation to final 
results of labor and to implement [the method of rewards] across the 
board in every enterprise. In other words, if the enterprise--and this 
applies also to a plan, center or team--does not produce excellent 
achievements, then its members cannot collect a high share of rewards. 
Unjustified shortfalls in the management of some enterprises must not 
be excused and losses should not be made up [with funds] from the state 
treasury. We must let those individuals "pull their own chestnuts out 
of the fire” and let them bear the consequences of the shortcomings in 
their management. But it is a great and broad scale of problems which 
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begin with the plan that the cooperatives themselves should compile, 

with mcre decisionmaking ard managing powers... External factors must 

be toned down so that the enterprise would really be an enterprise that 
intends to function and to offer decent living to the members of the 
cooperative who work for it. However, I think that it may be appropriate 
to consider whether prosperous enterprises should not assume patronage 
over some struggling JRD's. I think that lagging enterprises could be 
influenced more easily if addressed b; sembers of cooperatives rather 
than by agencies of the state administration. 


In our cooperative we are striving to raise the variable factor of 
rewards as high as possible. It amounts up to 35 percent of the wages 
of tractor drivers and livestock keepers and up to 40 percent. of the 
rewards of technicians who are the leaders of teams interested in final 
results. Variable componerts are paid in two ways--as quarterly premiums 
and as shares at the end of the year. Naturally, we differentiate them 
according to the results achieved. That is closely connected with the 
ability of the enterprise to keep accurate records on everything that 

has to be rated. For that we use computer technology. We need precise, 
prompt, and above all correct information about every member of the 
cooperative, because we want every member of the team to consider 
himself as a partner contractor, co-owner--simply as a socialist manager; 
in particular, we want him to act as such in his work. For the 
khovraschet team we must provide conditions so that the members of the 
cooperative may realize that every koruna spent over and above the 

costs is in direct proportion to the cut in his bonus. 





Rewards are directly related to the compilation of an objective plan. I 
think that we must consider unconditionally a J-year average either of 
yields or of profits, because then we may obtain more objective data 
concerning the production achievable in the given situation. For 
example, this year we shall produce an average yield of more than 4,200 
liters per milking cow, which is 400 liters more than last year. Can 
we assign this to the team of attendants as a plan for the next year? 
No. To be sure, we must consider a }~year average. Only then the plan 
can be objective and, above all, stimulate people's creativity. 


[Lubomir Slocik] When I became the chairman of our cooperative in the 
early 1980's, almost 95 percent of the JRD members were collecting only 
basic rewards. People did not care whether the achievements of the 
cooperative's management were good or poor. This year, for instance, 
we introduced in gardening the method of shares which literally stirred 
things up--the team lost seven women who used to do well so long as 
they were covered by the work of the whole team. When the team put a 
mirror of merits before them, they were forced to leave--the members 

of the team fired them. 


Or take the fodder harvest. Members of our cooperative were accustomed 
to work until 3 or 4 pm. They were not interested in the least that 
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fodder harvest cannot wait. For that reason we set up the so-called 
shift standards for individual jobs, which forced tractor drivers to 
take better care of their machines and mind their performance. We 
offered considerable material incentives for the overfulfillment of 
outputs over the shift standard, naturally, while maintaining the 
parameters of quality. Unlike in the past, we were able to finish the 
harvest promptly and to store up fodder of the required quality. 


Examples from our experience can confirm that where the team becomes 
responsible for the harvest or profits, its members become tore 
demanding with one another, with partners’ teams and wich the management 
itself. At the same time, for us the }-year average and not the stat« 
plan is decisive. The fulfillment of a progressive plan calls for 
many forces, but nobody can receive rewards for nothing. On the other 
hand, we are not pleased that the development of material incentives, 
which became more effective after the Fourth Plenum of the CPCZ Central 
Committee, is going to be coordinated again with the growth of average 
rewards, regardless of the achieved intensity of production. Those 
who work and create values also merit adequate wages. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





ANALYSIS SHOWS 4 PERCENT SAVINGS POSSIBLE FROM METAL CONSERVATION 


Savings in General Enineering 


Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech No 47, 1984 p 8 


[Article by Eng Igor Ocka, doctor of natural sciences, candidate for doctor 
of science, and Eng Helga Langerova, candidate for doctor of science, Engi- 
neering Technology and Economy Research Institute, Prague) 


[Text] The report of the CPCZ Central Ceamictee Presidium on developmental 
objectives for the general engineering, electrotechnical and metallwrcical 
sectors that came out of the 16th CPCZ Congress and was delivered at the 10th 
CPCZ Central Committee Plenum contained the requests that enterprises achieve 
this year roughly an additional 1 percent increase in labor productivity, 
reduce net costs, and especially material costs, by one-half of 1 percent 
more than the target for 1984, and tighten the state plan constraint on the 
use of standard fuel by about 1 million tons. 


The more economical use of metals helps to meet all of these goals. Specific 
programs have been outlined in State Target Program 03. The implementation 
of efficiency-enhancing measures will make it possible to draw on interenter- 
prise comparisons, foreign product designs, and worker initiatives and sug- 
gestions. Following the exhaustion of these most easily mobilizable resources, 
however, the pace of efficiency improvement should not be slowed or inhibited 
on the grounds that such resources no longer exist. These resources cannot 
be allowed to deflect attention from the ongoing task of continuing to improve 
techniques for adding value to raw materials, energy and labor beginning in 
the Eighth 5-Year Plan. A strategy of conservation has become a worldwide 
trend, meaning that we should adopt one as wel). 


Projections for the possible reduction in standard consumption of metals, 
i.e., the ratio between metals consumption and the volume of goods produced, 
fluctuates in a range of 4-5 percent annually. Drafts of the Eighth 5-Year 
Plan direct the general engineering sector as a whole to assure metals con- 
servation at the upper limit of this range. The following analysis indicates 
how feasible this actually is. The predictions stem from studies that have 
been conducted by the Engineering Technology and Economy Research Institute 
[VUSTE] based on a representative sample of firms from the general engineer- 
ing sector, and suggest that the actual potential for metals conservation is 
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on the order of 4 percent annually. Further analysis of the areas that are 
yielding the greatest return and those which are merely ancillary indicates 
that product innovation is the most dynamic and productive area. The role 
of designers is clear. 


In general engineering, this strategy for improved metals utilization is link- 
ed with programs to make the production structure more flexible and to accel- 
erate the practical application of research and development results. The 
success of these programs depends on our making qualitative changes in metal- 
lic construction materials and on our ability to replace metallic materials 
with nonmetallic materials by increasing deliveries of the latter. 


Table 1. Overview of Potential Metals Conservation in General Engineering, 
Based on Fundamental Objectives of Efficiency Enhancement 





1985 1990 1995 

Total production, millions of Kcs 123, 300 154,600 190,200 
Ferrous metals: 
Copsumption, thousands of tons 2,210.8 2,260.2 2,255.5 
Standard consumption, tons per million 

Kes value of production 17.93 14.62 11.86 
Relative savings, thousands of tons 

total for 5-year plan 512.0 525.0 
Annual percentage reduction in standard 

consumption (5-year plan average) 4.0 4.1 
Nonferrous metals: 
Consumption, thousands of tons 127.0 129.9 133.1 
Standard consumption, tons per million 

Kes value of production 1.03 0.84 0.70 
Relative savings, thousands of tons 

total for 5-year plan 29.4 26.6 
Annual percentage reduction in standard 

consumption (5-year plan average) 4.0 3.5 


Prices and organization as of 1 January 1984 


The evolution presented in Table 1 has been derived solely from the analysis 
of the basic trends for increasing the efficiency of metals utilization that 
will be described below. In addition, reductions in standard consumption of 
metals will be influenced by efficiency-enhancing activities in the broad 
sense of the word (maintenance of technical discipline, improved warehouse 
management, the improved utilization of production, processing wastes and 
depreciated scrap, improving the management of materials flows, etc.). These 
activities are not, however, critical, and it is very difficult to quantify 
their impact on overall efficiency-enhancement objectives. 


The slower rate of reduction in nonferrous metal usage in the Ninth 5-Year 
Plan results from the prediction that these metals will be more widely used 
during this period as a way to increase the use values of general engineering 
products. 
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Product Innovation 


Projections are based on the assumption that during the Eighth 5-Year Plan 
there will be individual structural changes which will be reflected in above 
average growth rates for production sectors with a lower standard consumption 
[MS] of metals than the general engineering average, which was 22.2 in 1980. 
These include agricultural machirery (MS 19.9, growth rate 7.6 percent); 
trucks (MS 21.1, growth rate 6.4 percent); tractors (MS 20.6, growth rate 

8.4 percent); hydraulic components and machinery (MS 13.2, growth rate 6.4 
percent; plain bearings (MS 12.2, growth rate 6.4 percent); textile machinery 
(MS 11.4, growth rate 7 percent); printing machinery (MS 14.2, growth rate 
6.6 percent), etc. Experts estimate that intersectoral structural changes 
will account for about 15 percent of average annual reductions in standard 
metals consumption. 


The key will lie in product innovations. In the Eighth 5-Year Plan these 
will mostly consist of middle-range innovations (fourth and fifth order), 
which do not yet change the concept of a product, but which do result in cer- 
tain design and pricing changes relative to use values. These will account 
for about 53 percent of all changes in the Eighth 5-Year Plan. Table 2 pre- 
sents their estimated impact, based on plans for research and development. 


Table 2. Impact of Product Innovations on Metals Conservation in Eighth 














5-Year Plan 
Relative metal Price "Weight" 

Name of aggregation savings (tons) coefficient coefficient 
Automotive industry ZK 201,573.3 1.15 0.89 

NZK 9,447.2 1.15 0.95 
Production equipment ZK 34,068 .6 2.23 1.61 

NZK 157.2 2.23 0.59 
Subassembly divisions ZK i8 ,534.1 1.43 0.99 

NZK 155.3 1.43 1.02 
Agricultural machinery ZK 82,024.4 1.03 0.808 

NZK 140.6 1.03 0.53 
Consumer goods ZK - - - 

NZK 161.2 2.1 0.72 
Ships ZK 4,835.6 1.2 54 

NZK - ~ - 
Construction machinery ZK 13,954.8 1.1 0.98 

NZK 13.1 1.1 0.99 
Total ZK 354,990 .8 

NZK 10,118.6 


(ZK--ferrous metals; NZK--nonferrous metals) 
The impact of production innovation on increased metal utilization efficiency 


will remain a critical aspect of the intensification process for the foresee- 
able future (through the Ninth 5-Year Plan). 
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The improvement of use values of the final production of the general engi- 
neering sector through the use of electronic regulating and controlling ele- 
ments will play an important role in the innovational program for this period. 
It has been estimated that production innovations will account for about 

40 percent of the reduction in standard metals consumption actually achieved 
by 1995. 


Technological Innovation 


In machine building metallurgy, growth of the production of castings from 
nodular cast iron at the expense of castings from steel is anticipated. Cast- 
ings from nodular cast iron will increase from 3 percent of total castings in 
1985 to about 8 percent of total castings by 1995. This substitution will 
result in a 10-15 percent reduction in the weight of castings. The production 
of precision castings will approximately double by 1995. The production of 
machinery components from iron powders will reach a volume by 1995 of 1,200 
tons, mainly for bearings, automobiles and textile machines. In the area of 
heavy castings from gray cast iron and steel modern forming technologies will 
be introduced (such as self-hardening mixtures and the V-process) which will 
facilitate the achievement of more precise dimensions of castings and closer 
tolerances, 


The expansion of progressive forming technologies and the introduction of 
rotary swaging will result in a significant increase in drop forgings at the 
expense of smith forgings. In terms of the production of goods, metal savings 
of 98,000 tons in the Eighth 5-Year Plan and 85,000 tons in the Ninth 5-Year 
Plan have been projected. 


In welding, the principal expectation is of the further expansion of the re- 
placement of castings with welded units, an increase in the percentage of 
nontraditional welding techniques (laser and electron beam) and the develop- 
ment of flexible production systems for welded components especially in the 
fields of construction and roadbuilding machinery (this system will be used 
beginning in 1985 in the Detva Heavy Engineering Plants). 


In machining, the expansion of electrospark and electrochemical machining 
techniques is projected. 


With regard to surface coating operations, it is desirable to focus develop- 
ments on the utilization of nontraditional materials so as to reduce the con- 
sumption of metals in short supply, such as chrome, aluminum and tin. 


Experts have estimated that savings resulting from the introduction of pro- 
gressive technologies will account for about 30 percent of the achieved re- 
sults in reduced metals consumption in the Eighth and Ninth 5-Year Plans. 


Innovations in Metals 


The material inputs of the general engineering sector are characterized by a 
lower percentage of enhanced metals (carbonized and alloyed steels) than in 
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other countries with advanced general engineering sectors. We also are pro- 
jecting a lower growth rate in the consumption of these types of quality 
steels than elsewhere in the world. In estimating the impact on metals con- 
servation from changes in material inputs, we are taking into account the 
following constraints on the Czechoslovak engineering sector: 1) while 
plastics consumption is relatively low, the absorptive capacity of our gen- 
eral engineering sector exceeds our current production and importing poten- 
tial; 2) an increase in the quality of available metals will have to be 
achieved largely by the improved heat treatment of metals with a minimal 
content of alloying substances, because no substantial increase in the import- 
ing of alloying additives is planned; 3) shortages have appeared of special- 
ized, high quality materials that are both metallic (special tool steels) 

and nonmetallic (cutting blades. specialized plastics, etc.). The main as- 
pects of an improvement in the quality of metal inputs include an improvement 
in the structure of rolled material, the replacement of structural carbonized 
steels of lower grades with steels with improved use values, and the replace- 
ment of metallic materials with nonmetallic. 


It is estimated that by 1990 the production volume of nonenhanced rolled 
material will decline by °3 percent from 1980 levels, while production of 
enhanced carbonized rolled material will increase by 127 percent and that of 
alloyed rolled material by 137 percent from 1980 levels. Similar trends 
should continue into the Ninth 5-Year Plan. 


The replacement of metallic materials is also anticipated, as follows: 


a) Plastics: This involves mainly the use of polypropylene, polyethylene, 
ABS copolymers, polyamides, polyester and epoxy resins, polystyrenes and com- 
posite materials. One ton of these technical plastics takes the place of 
about 4 tons of steel or 5 tons of nonferrous metals. It is estimated that 
the Czechoslovak general engineering sector could absorb by 1990 almost 

twice the amount of technical plastics as in 1980, thereby realizing savings 
of 120,000 tons of metals. This is not feasible, however, because of the 

low levels of imports and low production capacity for these plastics. Some 
impact from the use of these products will be felt, however, during the 
Eighth and Ninth 5-Year Plans. 


b) Concrete: We consider this material to be one of the most promising ones 
for wide application in general engineering in the Eighth and especially the 
Ninth 5-Year Plan. The application of concrete can save 55-80 percent of 
metal requirements (mainly castings and steels). 


c) Wood, including wood-based composite materials (such as Lignamon), to re- 
place aluminum in casting patterns or to replace bronze and chilled cast iron 
in plain bearings. 


Some impact from all of these substitutions is expected to be felt in the 
Eighth and Ninth 5-Year Plans. 


The contributions to reduced standard metals consumption from improving the 
structure of materials used in the general engineering sector are never 
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expected to be very substantial (they should account for 5-10 percent of the 
achieved results in reducing standard metal consumption in the Eighth and 
Ninth 5-Year Plans). 


Analyses of anticipated future trends in the intensification of metals use in 
the general engineering sector as well as analyses of past performance indi- 
cate that the relative shares of the basic aspects of metal use intensifica- 
tion on the impact of this intensification change over time. This is shown 
in Table 3. 


Table 3. Changes in Impact of Main Trends in Intensification on Metal Con- 














servation 
Seventh Eighth Ninth 
Intensification trend 5-Year Plan 5-Year Plan 5-Year Plan 
(source of conservation) (percent) (percent) | (percent) _ 
Intersectoral structural changes 15 15 20 
Internal structural changes: 
Product innovations 65 50 40 
Technological innovations 20 30 30 
Material innovations 5 5 10 


The intensification of metal utilization is of great importance. Under cer- 
tain conditions the availablility of metal can become the limiting factor on 
the development of production in the general engineering sector. In order to 
achieve the established target parameters, it is essential that changes in 
both the input and output phases of metal processing be made through coopera- 
tion between the metallurgical and engineering sectors, as intersectoral tasks. 
The opportunity for the coordinated conduct of intersectoral programs of this 
type has been provided by State Target Programs for Increasing the Efficiency 
of Utilization (Intensifying the Utilization) of Metals. This innovative 
opportunity must, however, be taken advantage of by people, first of all by 
designers but then by technologists. For this reason, enterprise management 
must devote particular attention to them and their motivation. The possi- 
bilities have been created. There is no need to await further guidance from 
the center. 


Conservation in Electrotechnical Industry 
Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech No 47, 1984 p 9 


[Article by Eng Karel Beranek, Research Institute for High Voltage Electrical 
Engineering, Prague] 


[Text] The planned growth rate of a number of industrial sectors exceeds the 
growth rate of the production of the necessary material inputs. Estimates 

are that some of these materials will be not only rare but disappearing by the 
year 2000. This means that the performance of many sectors will depend to a 
great extent on their ability to utilize research and development for the 
design and updating of their products and for the development of new technol- 
ogies and organizational schemes for production. 
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the electrotechnical industry delivers almost 50 percent of its output as 
subassemblies for the machine building industry. Its development depends on 
-lectronization, cybernetization, automation and robotization of all na- 

tional economic sectors. Such processes constitute the main sources of sav- 
ings of materials, energy and labor. The Federal Ministry of the Electro- 
technical Industry [FMEP] consumes almost 25 percent of all national economic 
onsumption of nonferrous metal products. The electrical engineering sector 
consumes almost 50 percent of all copper consumed by the national economy. 
high-voltage electrical engineering in turn accounts for about 90 percent of 
this consumption. Obtaining the requisite quantities of metal for such de- 
manding production operations requires a comprehensive strategy based on con- 
servation, i.e., the intensification of all factors that influence imports 
and the production and consumption of metals and their alloys. Attention 
must be devoted both to the usual interaction between conserving materials 
and conserving energy, as well as to the compatability of a given strategy 
with overall public policy. 


omprehensiveness, Efficiency Enhancement, and Performance 


An example of the procedures involved is the approach of the Swedish auto 
maker Volvo, which commissioned a design study of an automobile for the 2lst 
century. The main purpose of the project was to minimize material and energy 
consumption throughout the life of the vehicle. This constraint included all 
of the energy involved in obtaining primary materials, their processing and 
the energy involved in actual production and use, including that necessary 
for movement. Also taken into consideration were the energy and raw material 
gains obtained from the reprocessing of all the utilized materials. The in- 
corporation of nontraditional materials into the design was an important part 
of che project, 


For overall cost calculations, an upper limit was established for the costs 
that could be incurred to save 1 kilogram of weight. Traditional materials 
were left only in those areas where no weight-reducing alternative was found. 
this drawing-board automobile proved to have numerous advantages over a com- 
parable contemporary automobile of the same class. Its energy intensiveness 
is on the whole 40 percent lower and its material intensiveness declined by 
2? percent, assuming a vehicle life of 10 years. 


‘he fundamental programmatic instrument for the rationalization of metals 
-onsumption in the Czechoslovak economy is the state target program for ra- 
tionalizing metals consumption (03). Its main objective is to achieve annual 
savings of metals comparable to those achieved in industrially advanced coun- 
tries. While in the past enhancing the efficiency of metals consumption 
focused on systemic, economic and organizational measures, efforts are now 
being directed primarily toward gaining materials savings through solutions 
to problems of technical product development. 


The Minister of the Electrotechnical Industry of the CSSR set the objective, 
when assigning technical development tasks for new products for this 5-year 
plan, of reducing standard consumption of metals by a minimum of 25 percent 
in comparison with equivalent products currently available. I now want to 
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mention two concrete examples of savings in materials that resulted from the 
resolution of technical development tasks, i.e., state and economic tasks, 
in our institute. 


The first is research on magnetic separation in powerful magnetic fields ex- 
cited by superconductive magnets. In comparison with the current, traditional 
production technique for magnetic separators, an innovation in the actual 
excitatory winding (replacing a copper conductor with a superconductor) has 
reduced the standard consumption of copper by 80 percent and practically 
eliminated the entire iron magnetic circuit. The use of a superconductive 
magnet makes it possible to reduce the power demand of the separator from 
500 kilowatts to 40 kilowatts. The practical application of this resolution 
of a state task, which has been coordinated by the Research Institute of 
Food and Chemical Engineering in Hradec Kralove, is slated for the next 5- 
year plan at the Czech Ceramic Plants economic production unit [VHJ] at its 
Kaznejov factory. 


The use of a superconductive winding yields not only significant savings o! 
materials and energy along with smaller size, but also makes it possible tc 
utilize equipment with parameters not attainable with traditional production 
techniques. These are fifth and sixth order innovations that are accompanied 
by export potential. The full startup of production at two installations per 
year can take place once the requisite amounts of superconductive conductors 
has been obtained. (The problems in procuring these conductors are detailed 
further on.) 


A second example is the research and development of middle-frequency sources 
for arc welding. The first rotational sources, the K 220 weighing 192 kilo- 
grams and the RK 320 weighing 320 kilograms, have been updated with a line 

of welding rectifiers, the WTU 200, 315, and 500 weighing 140, 225, and 290 
kilograms, respectively. The WTU line is currently being redesigned and im- 
proved. This effort revolves around the design of a middle-frequency welding 
source, the 250, with a projected weight of 45 kilograms. This design repre- 
sents a significant innovative step in the design of welding sources. It 
means a significant saving of material during production, up to 80 percent 

in comparison with traditional welding rectifiers, and eliminates the heavy 
work involved in the production of wound components. This line has been 
manufactured since about 1982 at the Brumov Moravian Electrical Engineering 
Plants. Production of the latest model, the 250, will be ‘nitiated in 1985. 


Recycling, Plastics, Sheets 


The activities of the lead worksite for research and development in this area, 
Materials for Electrical Engineering, which was established in 1982 by the 
minister of the electrotechnical industry of the CSSR and given intersectora! 
jurisdiction, have proved to be an unambiguous plus for the selection and 
formulation of tasks of the state target program for rationalizing metals 
consumption for the upcoming 5-year plan. One of the main tasks of this 
facility, which consists of five specialized commissions (for metals, plas- 
tics, ceramics, glass and chemicals), is the systematic procurement of 
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comprehensive information concerning requirements for prospective and hard- 
to-obtain materials for the electrotechnical industry. Some examples follow 
of the potential for metals conservation in upcoming years, along with the 
problems that will plague them. 


The first possibility is to use recycled resources, especially of nonferrous 
metals. In the CSSR secondary raw materials account for 20-30 percent of 
total nonferrous metals consumption, whereas this percentage is in the 40-50 
percent range for many industrially advanced countries. The potential exists 
for obtaining secondary resources for nonferrous metals production primarily 
by increasing our use of depreciation scrap, i.e., by speeding up the liquida- 
tion of obsolete capital equipment and turning over the stock of metals more 
rapidly. This turnover period in our country is 26 years, while in certain 
advanced countries the period is 12-18 years. 





This process is socially desirable as well in terms of modernizing the na- 
tional economy, and constitutes the single largest possibility for utilizing 
waste metals. It is essential, however, to improve the organization of the 
collection and classification of wastes, to design more effective techniques 
for the processing of secondary materials and the introduction of design and 
technical features that will facilitate the use of equipment as secondary 

raw materials. We expect a radical improvement in the management of metal 
wastes from the Waste Metal Industry VHJ, which began operations on 1 January 
1984, It is assumed that this VHJ will make use of the newest R&D findings 
in its recycling operations by installing hammer crushers. 


Wastes, especially nonferrous metal wastes, are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of power savings. The production of copper from ore 
requires 13,500 kilowatt hours per ton, while aluminum requires 65,000 kilo- 
watt hours per ton. Obtaining metal from the processing of wastes results 
in energy savings of 87 percent for copper, 97 percent for aluminum, 95 per- 
cent for lead, 95 percent for zinc, 98 percent for magnesium, etc. 


Finally, let us mention the replacement of hard-to-obtain materials with 
readily available ones. Plastics are the materials with the shortest tradi- 
tion, and their development in all sectors of Czechoslovak industry is feas- 
ible in all standard areas of use. They are being produced and consumed in 
increasing amounts in this country. What remains unresolved is the product 
mix of plastics for more sophisticated applications and the capability of 
satisfying specific design parameters for thermal, electrical, mechanical 
and other properties. At present, 1 ton of plastics can in certain applica- 
tions replace 4 tons of ferrous metals or 5 tons of nonferrous metals, re- 
duce labor requirements by up to 64 percent and production costs by more 
than 40 percent. The production of 1 cubic meter of plastics requires 10 
megawatt hours of electricity, while the production of 1 cubic meter of 
ferrous metals requires 67 megawatt hours. The application of plastics to 
high-voltage electrical engineering is centered in the production of cables 
and conductors, electrical engineering insulation materials and to some ex- 
tent in the production of control panels. 








The limited product mix and production capability of the Czechoslovak chemical 
industry is currently a brake on the broader application of plastics to high 
voltage electrical engineering. Of particular importance is setting up a 
production facility for polyethylene terephthalate sheets which are a critical 
component in the production of most types of slot insulation for electrical 
machinery of higher temperature categories. Also essential is oriented poly- 
propylene sheet, which is necessary for setting up the production of innova- 
tive high-performance condensers for electronics. 


Contacts, Copper and Superconductors 


Materials used for contacts can also contribute to metal conservation. In 
comparison with leading world producers of contact materials, the domestic 
product mix of contacts for high-voltage electrical engineering with reduced 
silver content is limited, which restricts our freedom of choice of the eco- 
nomically most advantageous application for a given piece of apparatus. The 
development of new sintered and alloyed materials is being handled by the 
Sumperk Research Institute for Powder Metallurgy, the Panenske Brezany Metals 
Research Institute, and R&D facilities in Safina Vestec. 


The testing of most of the various types of contacts that have been developed 
at this latter enterprise has been delayed because the Brno Research and 
Development Institute for Electrical Apparatus and Control Panels does not 
have adequate testing facilities. This problem can in all likelihood be 
solved by multishift operations and the automation of test lab work. It is 
also necessary that Safina Vestec expand its cooperative activities with the 
Research and Development Institute for Electrical Apparatus and Control 
Panels in the area of the production of contacts with bearing elements and 
their delivery with guaranteed characteristics. 


Successful R&D programs are enabling us to replace many current materials 
with newer ones produced with state-of-the-art technologies. Quality im- 
provements in contact materials should result in an annual savings of 10 per- 
cent in precious metals consumption, especially of silver. 


The introduction of current production technologies for copper is also sig- 
nificant. Imported copper should be graded according to purity. The finest 
quality should be processed for electrical conductive purposes. The fluc- 
tuating quality of imported copper reduces the guaranteeable value of standard 
conductivity that is used to calculate the current carrying capacity of con- 
ductors, which in turn results in greater copper consumption and therefore 
weight of electrical machinery. 


Current production of current-conducting copper at various facilities should 
be consolidated in a single location. This would create the necessary pre- 
conditions for the installation and effective utilization of modern tech- 
niques for the continuous casting, forming and coating of wires, belts and 
semifinished goods for further processing in cable manufacturing plants. The 
chief advantage is that the guaranteed values for standard conductivity can 
be increased. This should result in reduced copper utilization and equipment 
weight on the order of 5-10 percent. 
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Current trends in industrially advanced countries are that equipment for 
continuous casting is installed, for economic and technical reasons, as part 
of the production of conductors at enterprises in the cable industry. The 
logical site in our country would therefore be the cable production enter- 
prises of the High-Voltage Electrical Engineering Plants concern enterprise 
[ZSE]. This also makes sense because a large portion of these types of 
products are used right in ZSE plants. 


The application of superconductive conductors is also critical. The applica- 
tion of superconductivity has not been widespread in Czechoslovak industry, 
but it clearly has longer-range prospects. This is because it makes it pos- 
sible to transmit energy with practically no loss and allows the formation 
of very powerful magnetic fields. We have been successful in developing 
several production techniques for superconductive conductors, and the initial 
industrial applications of superconductivity are now in the works. These 
include the use of superconductive magnets for physics research and instru- 
mentation technology. Currently the Bratislava Electrical Engineering Plants 
and Ferox are manufacturing superconductive magnets for the Soviet Union. 





These applications are confirming the wide importance of the use of super- 
conductive conductors. Their chief advantages include significant material 
savings, high value added to raw material inputs, reduced production costs 
(up to 90 percent less electricity required), and reduced size and weight of 
equipment (up to 80 percent). 


Current projections estimate the need for superconductive conductors at 
several tons annually by 1986. R&D that is now under way at the Electrical 
Engineering Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences in Bratislava, the 
State Materials Research Institute in Prague,and at Kablo in Bratislava is 
creating the preconditions for beginning industrial production in the CSSR. 
What is necessary is to assure a supply of Niobium, the necessary production 
equipment, and to designate a producer. The domestic production of super- 
conduc :ors is completely feasible and, apparently, quite efficient. 


Within the Federal Ministry of the Electrotechnical Incustry, the precondi- 
tions for superconductor production exist currently at Kablo plants in Kladno 
and in Bratislava. The documentation necessary for this production is avail- 
able at the State Materials Research Institute in Prague and at Kablo in 
Bratislava. At the State Materials Research Institute they have not only 
developed these superconductors, but have also tested their production feasi- 
bility in laboratory conditions in amounts of 50-100 kilograms annually. 

The Electrical Engineering Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences and 
Bratislava Kablo also have experience in the semioperational production of 
another type of superconductive conductor at annual production rate of about 
25 kilograms. Current applications have confirmed their broad applicability 
to the national economy. 


The CSSR does not have research facilities that work in a systematic way on 


the R&D of electrical engineering materials and new technologies, even though 
nonferrous metal consumption by the Federal Ministry of the Electrotechnical 
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Industry accounts for a significant percentage of total national economic 
consumption of these materials. 


An analysis should be conducted to determine what percentage of their time 
specialized research facilities and scientific worksites should devote to 
R&D related to state-of-the-art and procpective metals, alloys and tech- 
nologies for the high-voltage electrical engineering sector. The objective 
must be to increase quality significantly and to expand the mix of materials 
and alloys available for use in this sector. Plans should be made to use 
this study as a basis for the development of the facilities at specialized 
R&D installations for systematic research concerning the timely assurance 
of those materials and production technologies that will have a significant 
impact on the sophistication of use values of both electrotechnical com 
ponents and final production. 


9276 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


STATISTICS PUBLISHED ON GROWTH OF MERCHANT FLEET 
East Berlin PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN in German No 109, 18 Sep 84 p 2 


/Article by Dr. Heinz Rentner, deputy minister for transportation: "Merchant 
Fleet Traffic Showing Good Results” 


{Text/ During the 35th year of our republic, the seamen, dockworkers, and 
their production cooperation partners want to achieve what is so far the high- 
est results with 13 million tons of freight carried by the merchant fleet and 
almost 25 million tons of goods handled in our maritime ports. The extent to 
which the proportional plan assignments had been topped by the end of August 
creates good prerequisites for this. 


More than a quarter of all foreign trade shipments of the GDR are handled by 
sea today. About 55 percent are involved in trade between the GDR and the 

USSR which is of such décisive importance to the Republic's economic dynamics 
and stability. This share will continue to grow over the next several years. 


Important flows of goods, as well as industrial plants, machines, equipment, 
vehicles, bulk goods and many other things reach the GDR via the maritime 
ports. The GDR merchant fleet carries raw materials and supplier items for en- 
tire branches and important combines, such as the Eisenhuettenstadt strip-steel 
combine or the Piesteritz agricultural chemistry combine. Many goods intended 
for the use of the population are also being carried by ship. 


Links with Many Countries 


Today, our shipping company operates a far-flung international traftic network 
with 26 shipping lines, including 11 on a cooperative basis. It inks the 
country’s ports with about 100 countries on four continents. 


Economic relations with countries with whom the GDR has brotherly ties -- such 
as the Republic of Cuba, Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the People's Democratic 
Republic of Laos, the People's Republic of Kampuchea, Socialist Ethiopia, the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, the People's Republic of Mozambique, the 
People's Republic of Angola, and the Republic of Nicaragua -- take place ex- 
clusively on the sealanes. Many solidarity donations by citizens of the re- 
public also reach their destination by ship. 
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The maritime transportation workers know all about their high social and inter- 
nationalist responsibility for the quality and effectiveness of economic cooper- 
ation which keeps growing as the share of maritime transportation out of foreign 
trade shipments keeps going up. Im connection with the recent terrorist attacks 
against peaceful merchant vessels of the GDR fleet, such as MS “Arendsee” in 
Luanda and MS “Georg Schumann” in the Red Sea, they really got to feel that 
they can serve peace best by continuing to strengthen the GDR and consolidating 
the socialist comm sity on an allaround basis. The seamen and dockworkers are 
also doing their responsible duty under the tighter conditions of the inter- 
national class struggle. 


The maritime transportation industry is, in the truest sense of the word, a 
child of the republic. The Rostock German Shipping Company VEB, which was 
founded in 1952, began operations with just one ship, the steamer "Vorwaerts.” 
By 1960, the number of ships had risen to 47 with a total cargo capacity of 
277,424 tons. The basis of this development was the resolution adopted by the 
party of the working class to expand the ocean-going merchant fleet in 1956- 
1960 to such an extent that the 1960 transportation performance could be in- 
creased 33 times compared to 1955. 


The construction of the overseas port of Rostock began in October of 1957. It 
was placed in operation at the end of April 1960 after a record time of 30 
months. The young people all over the Republic collected 65,000 tons of stones 
from the fields to build the pier. Training for workers in seafaring occupa- 


tions began already in 1952. 
Growing Transportation and Cargo Handling Performances 


The development of maritime transportation was particularly successful after 
the Eighth Congress of the SED. Since then, the merchant fleet was basically 
modernized and new transportation technologies, such as container and roll-on- 
roll-off methods, the transport of liquid chemicals and very heavy goods, have 
been introduced. The capacity of the overseas port of Rostock doubled during 
that period cf time; 13 new transloading sites were placed in operation and 
the range of services was considerably broadened. That also includes the 
commissioning of the new grain port as well as specialized transloading 
facilities for the import and export of metals. 


In the form of the Maritime Transportation and Port Management Combine VE 
/State-owned/, which was founded in 1974, we have a modern socialist economic 
Organization which passed its test on the international freight markets also 
under ths complicated foreign conditions of the 1980's. Today the combine 
has 173 ships with a cargo capacity of 1,611,200 tons. Since the beginning 
of maritime navigation in the GDR, the country’s fleet carried 120 million 
tons of foreign trade goods and 370 million tons of goods were handled in the 
maritime ports. 


The fleet's tonage productivity is 8 tons of cargo per year and per ton of 


cargo capacity and that is definitely above the international average of 5 tons, 
in other words, GDR vessels are being loaded more often. The per-berth 
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performance figures of the ships are likewise above the international level 
of 150,000 tons with figures of 210,000 tons a year. This points to the 
intensive utilization of basic assets. 


The use of microelectronics, for example, on boaid the ships to watch the en- 
gine systems, makes it possible to reduce the number of crew members. Indus- 
trial robots load the potash cars in the maritime port of Wismar. 


In 1984, laoor productivity is to rise to a figure of 111.5 percent compared 
to 1980. This is a comprehensive expression of the successful conversion of 
the maritime transportation industry to the method of intensively expanded 
reproduction. Intensification is to be given a more comprehensive character 
through further development; this is currently being spelled out in a refine- 
ment concept. Maritime transportation workers have set themselves the task 
here of meeting the future requirements of GDR foreign trade as regards 
freight transportation and handling through a qualitative and quantitative 
improvement of the services offered and through a reduction in the production 
effort as such and they want to do this completely and with top quality. The 
economic results are to be further raised through an attractive and competitive 
range of services offered. 


Support from Soviet Union 


The development of GDR maritime traffic is unthinkable without the many differ- 
ent ways in which the Soviet Union helped the country from the very beginning. 
It extends from assistance in the buildup and development of the fleet and the 
ports via well-justified scientific-technical methods for new transportation 
and cargo handling technolgies al! the way to : «4 results of maritime indus- 
try research and development. Many new activities are currently being launched 
in order to accomplish the transition to a new stage of socialist economic 
integration in coordination with the CEMA economic advisory board on tue very 
highest level also in the field of maritime transportation. The plans for 
ferry transportation between Mukran and Klaipeda is the decisive step in re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. 


The GDR is an active member of ail important international shipping organiza- 
tions as well as more than 30 international conventions. Through its active 
peace policy and through its dynamic, steady social and economic development, 
it enjoys authority and a high degree of international prestige also in the 
field of maritime transportation. 


With the development level attained in the maritime transportation industry 
during the 35th year of the CDR, we created a solid departure base for meeting 
the constantly rising demands of the national economy. The key to success 
lies in the conscious and creative effort of the workers and in close fighting 
community with our Soviet col leagues. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


GUIDELINES FOR PATENT REGISTRATION PROCEDURES CLARIFIED 
East Berlin NATIONAL-ZEITUNG in German 6 Nov 84 p 6 


{Text ] Reader N. of Greifswald asks: Is there a difference between an 
innovator suggestion and an invention? I am the owner of a craft enterprise. 
I am therefore entitled to register a patent for my own invention? 


Let us first state the principle that innovators and inventors make a 
Significant cortribution to the strengthre :ing of our republic, the development 
of social life and the improvement of the material and cultural standard 

of living. An innovator suggestion involves the accomplishment of a scientific- 
technical or other assignment and indicates the ways and means important for 

its utilization in the enterprise. 


Evidentiy the suge?stion must be likely to be useful. The idea may not be 
already applied 1 the respective enterprise or intended to be used. 

Innovator suggestions may be submitted by any inc.vidual in state owned 
combines and enterprises, state organs, economy managing organs and state 
facilities, socialist cooperatives, social organizations and their institutions 
and enterprises. 


The enterprise manager or a person authorized by him decide whether a 
suggestion is to be used as submitted. Every innovator suggestion is to be 
morally rewarded. A worker is to b® awarded a remuneration if his suggestion 
is used and results in a performance that, qualitatively, improves his 
respective work, service or studies. An engineer, for example, who received 
an assignment to improve the technology of a production process, would not 

be paid for an innovation suggestion to that effect, because the suggestion 
merely represents the accomplishment of a job. 


The amount of the innovator remuneration depends on the profit yielded by 
the suggestion in the first year of use; it ranges from M30 to M30,000. 


While an innovator suggestion does not necessarily have to also be a technica) 
soOlution--a proposal for the improvement of the organization of work may 
display the features of an innovator suggestion--, a patent may be granted 
only for a technical solution--in other words an invention. For an invention 
to be granted a patent, the demands are greater than for an innovator 
suggestion. 
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An invention, consequently, is “patentable” only when it is entirely new. 

It is not gcod enough for the respective technical solution to be unknown 

in a particular enterprise; it needs to have been unknown worldwide before 
submission. It is also necessary for the invention to be used industrially-- 
in other words suitable to be realized in a sector of the national economy. 
The technical conception must allow for an effect appropriate to better 
Satisfy social needs. Finally, the technical solution must be based on 

an inventive performance. 


If an invention has been produced in connection with the inventor's work 

in a socialist enterprise or state organ, the “enterprise of origin” must 
promptly register it with the Patent Office in Berlin and apply for issue 
of a commercial patent. Once such a patent is granted, all socialist 
enterprises and state organs are entitled to use the respective invention. 


The Inventor Is Remunerated 


The inventor is remunerated whenever an intention protected by a commercial 
patent is used. The amount of the remuneration is again calculated in 
accordance with the profit yielded in the first year of use. It ranges 
from M75 to M200,000. 


Should you, Mr N., have invented something in your craft enterprise, you 

may register the invention as a patent with the Patent Office in Berlin. 

You may also decide for registration as a commercial patent. In that case 
you will have the right to use your invention and to require payment consonant 
with the above listed principles for any use by state owned enterprises and 
state organs. You may, however, apply for the issue of an exclusive patent. 
In that case you alone or the enterprises and organs authorized by you 

will be permitted to use the patented invention. 


Within the scope of this article, we were able only to deal with some principles 
of the innovator and patent law (see also the Innovator Decree and -.cs First 
Implementing Regulation of 22 December 1971, GBl I 1972 No 1 p 1 and p ll 
respectively as well as the Patent Law of 27 October 19383, GBl I No 29 p 284). 
As instructions as to forms need to be observed for the registration of a 
patent, you would be weil advised to promptly consult a patent attorney. 

So as not to suffer any loss of rights until the submission of the patent 
registration to the Patent Office, you should keep strict silence about 

your invention for the time being. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


INITIAL PRODUCTION LINE PROBLEMS CAUSE SHUT-DOWN, TIME-LOSS 
Schwerin SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG in German 16 Nov 84 (supplement) p 3 


[Text } In this final part of the year, so important 

for 1984 plan fulfillment, we are talking today to 

Comrade diploma engineer Frank Pausch. He is chief 
technologist in the Schwerin-South Hydraulics VEB, member 
of the executive of the SED sectional party organization 
in the research and development department and chairman 

of the KDT [chamber of technology] enterprise section. 
Comrade Frank Pausch is concerned with a topic that 

is as pleasant as it is important: The organization 

of successes. And he is here dealing mainly with the 
personal experiences of success of the planners, designers 
and technologists working in the research and development 
department--and, as the prerequisite for these experiences, 
the success of the technical plant and modernized machine 
systems they developed in the course of thorough enterprise 
rationalization. 


The end result of his reflections--much discussed in 

the party group and the KDT district executive, supplemented 
and largely accepted--is the research and output guarantee, 

a KDT movement already joined by 45 of his fellow engineers 

in the Schwerin Hydraulics VEB, and which has already been 
adopted in other enterprises, too, for example the neighboring 
plastics machine factory. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Research and output guarantee--that sourds like 
a declaration of intent. Does that also include mandatory provisions? 


Pausch: A general declaration of best efforts alone would not be enough. 
After all, we are dealing with a very concrete concern to be handled better-- 
the rapid production efficacy of the rationalization projects we have developed. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Please give us a typical example to explain the 
rationalization tasks currently involved in your enterprise. 
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Pausch: On 7 Octoher we handed over to production a manufacturing element 

that turns out impellers for fuel pumps. These are relative small machine 
parts but much depends on their precision. Two test stations, tru feed 

robots and one new generation industrial robots are now combined with three 
turning machines and one drilling machine--in other words with available 
equipment--to yield an automated production unit, microelectronically controlled 
and programmed. Only one skilled worker now watches over the unit, in fact 

it is just half a worker--due to the advanced extent of automation, he is 

able at the same time to supervise a second installation of this kind. 

The output of impellers, for example, is so safeguarded that the test stations 
switch off the entire facility whenever their automated tests of the production 
parts register irregularities. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Does this mean that all four machines are then idle? 


Pausch: That is so, and you will readily understand that we are therefore 
not only interested in the punctual and smooth transfer of this new equipment 
but also consider most important its perfect running in permanent operation, 
in daily production--if at all possible from the very beginning. Initial 
susceptibility to trouble,for example sometimes quite “minor” design defects 
and also possibly accidental unevennesses of materials, operating mistakes 
or negligence in the maintenance of such a unit--all these may be sources 
of so-called “childhood ailments” of a microelectronically controlled and 
technically advanced robot unit. Usually such starting problems are eased 
sooner or later, but they often represent many difficulties to the operator, 
in other words the respective skilled worker and his foreman, also to the 
maintenance department, responsible for repairs in the factory, and only 
just beginning to be familiar with the unit. As a result component supply 
contracts and even the plan may slip into arrears. Consequently we just 
cannot--nor want to--afford such childhood ailments, because they may cost 
the enterprise and the national economy dear. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: How can the robot “fathers” help in such situations? 
After the transfer has been completed, they are already preoccupied with 

other new developments. Moreover, the starting-up problems are not necessarily 
linked with their development work. 


Pausch: That is quite true, and it is by no means easy to deal with such 
instances from the organizational aspect and without loss of time. The 
greatest practical problem is the one described by my colleague, planning 
technologist Klaus-Dieter Glenap--incidentally one of the first to undertake 
such a guarantee--in our factory newspaper: After the often ceremonial 
handing over of a rationalized output section, the deveiopment collectives 
disperse, and reform for the next assignment. At the same time the individual 
performances and contributions tend to be swallowed up by anonymity. 


And let me add this: In case anyone in the enterprise outside the development 
collective was ever aware who was who in a group, at what quality and what 
creativity he contributed to the end result! The research and output guarantee 
is designed to precisely get us out of this anonymity of personal achievements 
for socialist rationalization. I consider this a vital concern indeed. 
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SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: How is that to happen? 


Pausch: Engineers’ guarantees are voluntary and personal statements of 
individuals who--analogous to engineer passports--accept responsibility 

for the quality of their development results at the time they receive their 
actual research assignment and, over and above this, guarantee production 
efficacy, too. That is the new feature. We are concerned with a production 
efficacy evidently applying to the unit as a whole. Klaus-Dieter Glenap 

(whom I mentioned earlier) learned from experience that it is beneficial 

for at least one engineer in each of the development sections to be specially 
prepared to accept such a personal share of responsibility, so that in the 
initial period--3 months as a rule--a group of specialists should be available 
to advise and assist the colleagues in production and maintenance. Nor is 

such a group to be available only when serious trouble occurs but at regular 
intervals, so that the production department may quickly adapt itself to 

the new equipment. Such comradely consultations may be carried out on an 
individual basis also, because, by making his guarantee statement, the 

research engineer research engineer in question offers more than his commitment 
and shared responsibility for the production efficacy of the new unit, he has 
also been assigned it in a mandatory, written and published instruction. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Will engineers be always be able to meet their 
guarantee obligations as well as carry on with his new development assignments? 


Pausch: Evidently, even though of a personal nature, the guarantee declaration 
must always be a management tool. After all, we do not intend every guarantee 

to be implemented off-handedly, more or less during the coffee break. Important 
here is the commitment to the practical and planned success of the rationalized 
unit on which the engineer personally and strenuously collaborated. Incidentally, 
this has already served to deepen contacts between skilled production workers 
and planners, for example, who usually work on the drawing board only. 

Now these designers’ work is becoming known in the factory, together with 

their names and faces. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Is it possible for this research and production 
guarantee to assume the nature of a competition? 


Pausch: We think so. We have noted that this engineer movement is well 
suited for direct incorporation in the socialist competition of the enterprise. 
Technically perfect rationalization contributions, direct and personal shares 
in responsibility for a smooth start of permanent operations--in other words 
for the complete production success of a rationalization project possibly 

from the first day. Another effect is probably more than a byproduct--that 
engineers, and particularly young ones, may test themselves by this method 

and experience public recognition, and that interdisciplinary cooperation 

in the enterprise KDT section receives an abundance of stimuli. 


SCHWERINER VOLKSZEITUNG: Let us therefore wish all success to this idea of 
the robot fathers in the Schwerin Hydraulics VEGas well as many more new 
followers and participants. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


PRIVATE, COLLECTIVE SKILLED TRADES PROMOTE ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Dresden SAECHSISCHE ZEITUNG in German 22 Nov 84 p 2 


[Text } With performances worth M18 billion, cooperative and private skilled 
trades will, in 1984, present their best annual result since the establishment 
of the GDR. In the first year of the republic, skilled artisans and tradesmen 
earned about M4 billion. 


Many state measures of encouragement--ranging from the 1950 Law on the 
Promotion of Skilled Trades and the February 1976 Council of Ministers’ 
resolution to the latest SED CC Politburo measures for the further improvement 
of the capacity of skilled artisans, retail traders and innkeepers--created 

the conditions allowing the skilled trade to all-round develop in the service 
of society at the side of the working class and equally to use the achievements 
of this community. 


This year's results were achieved by more than 417,000 workers employed by 

the more than 2,700 artisan producer cooperatives [PGH) and some 82,000 private 
skilled trades enterprises. This total shows an increase of more than 

17,000 since 1979. In that period the PGH's achieved an 18 percent increase 

in performance, private enterprises 14 percent. The share of PGH's in artisan 
production has risen from 34 percent to 41 percent since 1972. 


M6.2 billion of the total earnings of skilled trades are accounted for by 
services and repairs. More than two thirds of services to private individuals 
are supplied by private artisans. The dynamic development of artisans and 
private trade since the Eighth SED Congress is reflected particularly in the 
fact that services for private GDR citizens have more than doubled since 

1971, and many new kinds of services have been introduced in the range offered. 


Some 52 percent of all building repairs carried out in residential buildings 
are provided by building craftsmen. They thus effectively contribute to 

the fulfillment of the housing construction program. Skilled tradesmen also 
have a substantial share in the realization of the roof repair program 
through 1987. 


Private car mechanics currently carry out around 70 percent of repairs to 
private vehicles. Fifteen thousand commission and private retailers as well 
as 11,000 innkeepers and their employees provide a respectable contribution 
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to the public supply with 8 percent and 16 percent respectively of the total 
turnover. 


The state broadly encourages rationalization and modernization in private 
trade. The official credit policy is particularly beneficial in this 
respect. Last year alone, the state granted capital equipment loans amounting 
to a total of almost M10 million. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


LDC ECONOMIC, TRADE COOPERATION, DEVELOPMENTAL AID DETAILED 
East Beriin HORIZONT in German No 12, Dec 84 pp 5,6 


| Text } In October last, on the occasion -f the 39th UN General Assembly, 

the GDR Ministry for Foreign Affairs publissed a report on the GDR's cooperation 
with developing countries and national liberation movements in 1983, and this 
was distributed as an official UN document. The report states the followirg: 


By virtue of their subject matter and objectives, the GDR's trade and economic 
reiations with developing countries represent a new type of international 
economic relations. The principles characterizing the nature of GDR relations 
with developing countries are full equality, respect for sovereignty, nondis- 
crimination, mutual benefit and noninterference in internal affairs. 


The GDR's extensive aid to developing countries encompassed material as 
well as financial services and, once again, concentrated mainly 


-- On the encouragement of a complex and balanced development of the developing 
countries’ economic potentials, above all the creation of an industrial base 
and an efficient agriculture; 


-- Help in the development of natural resources on a basis of reciprocal 
benefit and on terms safeguarding full sovereignty and respect for the 
legitimate rights of the cooperating parties; 


-- The development of cooperation in the field of planning, in particular 
the drafting of national plans and programs for economic and social development; 


~~ Help with the construction of an efficient state and cooperative sector 
in the developing countries’ economies, in conformity with their national 
development plans‘ 


-~ Assistance for the creation of the necessary scientific-technica) potential, 
and 


-- Help for the LDC's in the field of popular education, the professional 
training and further education of national cadres and in the field of health 
care. 
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In 1983, total GDR material and financial aid to developing countries and 
national liberation movements amounted to M1,662.4 million, representing 
0.79 percent of the 1983 GDR produced national income. 


Despite the difficult world economic situation, the GDR thus steadily continued 
to provide aid and in fact increased its contribution by 5 percent compared 
with 1982. 


The training and education of national cadres from developing countries 
represents an important area of GDR comradely aid. At the beginning of 1984, 
29,157 nationals of these countries were present in GDR factories and facilities 
for professional training or the acquisition of skills (excluding college and 
technical school education). In conformity with the needs of the developing 
countries, training proceeds mainly in various branches of industry, in 

mining, farming, popular education, health care and the planning and management 
of economic processes. In 1983, 6,522 cadres were able to complete their 
training or further education. Since 1970, more than 60,500 nationals from 
developing countries have received professional training in the GDR. 


Also in 1983, 1,562 citizens of developing countries successfully completed 
their studies at GDR universities, colleges and technical schools. Since 
1970, a total of about 16,050 nationals from such countries have graduated 
from GOR institutions of higher education. The 6,573 students from developing 
countries present in the GDR at the beginning of 1984, were mainly engaged 

in studying machine construction, electrical engineering, agricultural 
sciences, transportation, construction, economics, pedagogics and medicine. 


The GDR directly aids developing countries by sending experts to help with 

the drafting and implementation of important programs and projects for the 
development of their national economies. Last year 793 experts, financed by 

the GDR, began working in developing countries. Since 1970, more than 

20,800 GDR paid specialists have worked in developing countries, mostly 
economists, engineers, teachers and vocational instructors as well as physicians 
and other medical personne). 


In 1983 considerable resources were again made available for the medical care 
of nationals of developing countries. In the period 1970-1983, more than 
4,400 persons came to the GDR for medical treatment, including hospital 
treatment. In 1983 alone, 889 citizens of developing countries were cared 
for. 


The GDR considers it an important task to aid the weakest developing countries 
(LDC's). In 1983 the GOR contribution to the LDC's amounted to M242.5 million, 
coerresponding to 0.12 percent of GDR produced national income. Included 

in these aid measures are, among others, the graduation from colleges and 
technical schools of 518 LOC nationals and the professional training or 

further education of 838 specialists from these countries. In 1983, too, 
almost a third of the GDR experts operating in developing countries were 


employed in LDC's. 
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The GDR sees the best opportunities for aiding the efforts of t™ Jeveloping 
countries to industrialize and modernize their farming and cop® with their 
economic difficulties by a dynamic development of foreign trade accompanies 
by stable and equal economic and scientifictechnical cooperation. 


The GDR's 1983 foreign trade turnover with developing countries grew by 

4.7 percent compared with 1982, amounting to 9.2 percent of the GDR's total 
foreign trade turnover. Semifinished and finished goods account for about 
40 percent of total imports from developing countries. The construction of 
factories and plants including the transfer of know how, the training of the 
skilled workers and management personnel needed, are assuming increasing 
importance in the GDR*s economic cooperation with developing countries. 


In the period 1970-1983, the GDR constructed hundreds of industrial, agricul- 
tural and other facilities in developing countries. 


At the beginning of 1983, 79 projects in developing countries were being 
constructed with GDR aid. These were predominantly facilities and equipment 
for transportation and communication, electrification, the production of 
building materials, machine construction, the textile industry, printing, 
animal husbandry facilities and the processing of farm produce as wel) as 
equipment for hospitals, schools and universities. The GDR increasingly 
issues licenses to developing countries. In 1983, 80 licensing agreements 
were concluded with more than 30 developing countries. 


The GDR considers respect ior the permanent sovereignty of states with regard 
to their natural resources and their economies an elementary principle and 
matter of course. The GDR practices neither profit transter nor brain drain 
from developing countries. The enterprises constructed by it in these states 
becvome their property without any conditions at ali. 


In future also and in accordance with its potential, the German Democratic 
Republic will provide economic and technical aid to countries which have 
gained their freedom and independence, to help their efforts to develop 
their national economies. It will remain a reliable partner to ali those 
who are interested in peaceful trade and equal and mutually beneficia) 
international cooperation. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


PRIVATE, COLLECTIVE SKILLED TRADES; LATEST DEVELOPMENTS CITED 


West Berlin FS-ANALYSEN in German No 2, 1984 (signed to press August 1984) 
pp 1-23 


[Article by Maria Haendcke-Hoppe: "Newest Developments in Private and 
Cooperative Skilled Trades and in the Rest of the Private Sector in the 
Gor") 


[Text] Table of Contents 


Summary 1 
I. Private and cooperative trades 2 
l. Policy on skilled trades, 1983/1984 2 
2. Developments in skilled trades, 1982/1983 5 


Il. Effects of the promotional policy on the rest of the & 
private sector 


1. Economic structure and significance 8 
2. Manpower structure 12 
3. Retailers and restauranteurs 16 


4, Replacement of the Chambers of Industry and Commerce 19 
Summary 


In line with the overall economic trend within the GDR, in 1982 the growth 
in private-sector and cooperative trades slowed down as well, with an 
increase of only 1.5 percent (1981: 3.4 percent), The most conspicuous 
feature of developments in 1982 was the renewed increase in the number of 
people employed in private trades, although the gain of 2,630 people was 
smaller than in 1981. Nevertheless the decline in the number of private- 
sector enterprises could not yet be stopped, although it slowed furth rc, 
with 448 fewer enterprises compared to 664 fewer in 1981. In contrast to 
1981, the percentage of trainees in all the skilled trades declined 
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proportionately more, with an S-percent drop, than it did in the overall 
economy. 


For 1983, the data currently available show that an increase was achieved 
agein in output (turnover), amounting to 3.4 percent, and since the 
private-sector trades contributed to this to a disproportionately large 
extent, this sector was able for the first time to increase ite share in 
the overall output to a 1983 figure of 59 percent. Thus skilled trades are 
still the only sector of the GDR's economy in which the bulk of the output 
is generated by the private sector. 


An analysis of developments in the rest of the private sector shows that in 
relation to the entire economy--and despite the promotional measures 
adopted since 1976, which applied to more th just the private-sector 
tredes--the share of this sector in the net product of the national economy 
has contracted further. In 1982/1983 this share amounted to only 3.4 
percent (including semi-state enterprises). towever, by differentiating 
according to economic sectors it is still possible to see the traces of 
these promotional measures. This is true of the commercial activity above 
sll. Here the participation of the private sector (inclusive of commission 
business) rose to nearly 9 percent. By contrast, in 1976 the figure was 
just over 6 percent. In 1982 private retailers and commission retailers 
hed « share amounting to more than 11 percent in the total retail turnover. 
In fact, participation in the total restaurant turnover was just under 17 
percent. About 40 percent of all restaurants are purely private or are 
predominantly commission-based. 


Since 1 July !983, there have been no more chambers of industry and 
commerce at the bezirk level in the GDR. They were replaced by new bezirk 
chambers of commerce and business. With that, after an ll~year delay 
allowance has been made for the fact that since the nationalization program 
of 1972, almost no private industrial enterprises are left in the GDR any 


longer. 
I. Private and Cooperative Trades 
1. Policy on Skilled Trades, 1983/1984 


In 1983, the appearance in the GDR of a number of newspapers and technical 
journals was curtailed or entirely discontinued--officially for reasons of 
the paper shortage. Regrettably, this affected also the organ of the 
bezirk chambers of craftemen, DAS NEVE HANDWERK, which since then has been 
appearing only monthly instead of every 2 weeks. This journal, which 
cherecterians itself as a “collective agitator, propagandist, and 
orgenizer,”*’ is the only newsletter of the skilled trades. Its 


curtailment since May 1983 has run diametrically counter to its agi f- 
imposed tasks as given at the beginning of 1983 in an editorial: "In 
thie connection the expectations of our readers with respect to compre- 
hensive information is to be better and better satisfied.” The analysis of 
developments in skilled trades has been made more difficult now, especially 
since in the past the statistical reporting has been increasingly 
Therefore the acquisition of information is becoming more time- 
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consuming each year, because the middle-class newspapers, the bezirk press, 
and radio and television broadcasts must be analyzed more thoroughly than 
hitherto. 


The basic trend of policy on the skilled trades has remained unchanged with 
the incorporation in it of a stepped-up promoting of “socialist teamwork" 
since 1981. 


At the annual meetings of the PCH [Artisan Producer Cooperatives] and the 
Purchase and Delivery Cooperatives (ELG) the following guidelines have been 
prowsoted for 1983: 


1. A further raising of labor productivity, 


2. A more rapid growth in service and repair output than in capital 
expenditures, 


3. Savings in energy and materials, 
4. Tapping of reserve capacities, 
5. Further mergers in supply and product groups. 


In this connection, the Cooperative Facility (KE) of the hairdresser trade 
in the bezirk of Potedam, which was formed in May 1981, was mentioned as an 
exemplary development. This cooperative facility is the first organize- 
tional merger of all the PGS's of a trade on the bezirk igyel, in this case 
all 16 of the hairdressex PCH'’s in the bezirk of Potedan, In light of 
the founding of this cooperative facility, it was reasonable to conclude 
that this form of organization, analogous to the Cooperative Facilities 
(KOE) in agriculture formed from 1971 on, might represent an instrument for 
the fusion and branch-specific concentration of the PGH’s. However, so far 
the Potsdam institution is still the only one in existence. The critical 
remark made by the chairman of this KE, that fre Potedam experiences have 
not been taken advantage of, is instructive. 


For the sake of an even greater inclusion of private skilled trades in 
central planning, after the Tenth Party Congress of 1981 the ELG's were 
again activated to a greater extent. They are responsible for supplying 
materials to the private skilled trades, and they influence the 
construction of means of rationalization, which in recent years has become 
a focal point.” 


Recently the son: mparative analyses of outputs of the ELG's have 
taken on a growing im cance. For example, from the bezirk of Magdeburg 
it was reported that ail 92 of the ELG’s there were to carry out 
comparative analyses some time in 1983 according to unified criteria.” 
These criteria were worked out by the governing body of the chamber of 
craftemen of the Magdeburg bezirk together with functionaries of the ELCs. 


Some of the main target ob ject ixes which were assigned to the ELC's on 1 
August 1983 are, among others: 
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~ The fulfillment and exceeding of the tasks set by planning to produce 
more output beneficial to the population while lowering costs and 
sistultaneously lowering consumption of materials, 


~ the increased construction of their own seans of rationalization, 
- the raising of net earnings by 0.5 to 1 percent over the previous year, 
- the lowering of costs by 1.50 per 100 marks of sales output by the ELC's. 


With the aid of these criteria, the best ELG member enterprises are to be 
determined. Corresponding comparative analyses are being carried out also 
for the PCH's and the product and supply groups. 


One can pention as another institution the pp~called user communities which 
have been formed recently in the bezirks. The councils of the bezirks 
appoint to these state-owned service enterprises, which as a rule are 
leading enterprises of supply groups, as well as PCH's, The user 
communities have the task above all of creating model patterns for the use 
of certain technologies in the service sector. To that end, documentary 
material for a list of technologies has been prepared by the Dresden 
Institute for Local Economics. 


A violent attack by the NATIONAL ZED FPNC, the organ of the National 
Democratic Party of Germany (NDPD), against the satirical periodical 
EULENSPIEGEL illustrates the change in the psychological climate with 
respect to the the skilled trades in recent years since the 1976 prome> 
tiona' policy. The occasion was a satirical article in EULENSPIFGEL, 
which certainly in no way made fun of GDR-specific customer service 
problems; at the beginning of the 1970's it would scarcely have caused such 
@ violent reaction, but now it was countered with a furious half-page reply 
in the NATIONAL ZEITUNG. EULENSPIECEL drew the following comparison, for 
example with respect to the conflicts between craftemen and their 
customers: Because of the abolition of the ticket collectors in the 
transport sector, there have been no more fights with them, but one cannot 
do away with the craftemen in the same way as with the ticket collectors, 
because one needs them. This satirical caper was above all the pretext for 
a deadly serious, detailed defense in the NATIONAL ZEITUNG, peppered with 
statistical data, in support of the existence of skilled craftemen in the 
GDR. To back up this argument there followed « Honecker quote from the SED 
Tenth Party Congress in 1981: “Our party will aleo resolutely support the 
skilled trades in the future as well.” Also the attributes with which 
EVLENSPIEGEL hed fleshed out a fictitious master crafteman of a PCH, a6 a 
petty feudal lord or grand duke, was cause for concern on the part of the 
NATIONAL ZEITUNG: “Ome can no longer smile at this sort of writing--our 
concern is too great that «a falsifying superficiality cloaked in the 
dazzling robe of satire will improperly shape public opinion.” Then 
following thie reply, with an express reference to the targeted 
publication, right at this point « list was printed of “typical and 
exemplary achievements worthy of general emulation” by private-sector 
craftemen and PCH members. 














2. Developments in Skilled Trades, 1982/1983 


The most striking feature in 1982 was the fact that the number of those 
employed in private trades expanded again, by 2,630 persons, although not 
as much as in 1981 (4,860 persons) (see Table 1). Along with 1,700 more 
persons employed in the PGH's, the total number of those employed in all 
the skilled trades rose again by about 1 percent (1981: 2 percent). As in 
the previous year, this rate of increace was proportionately larger than 
the growth in the number of persons employed in the economy as a whole. 
However, in contrast to previous years this fact has a somewhat different 
significance, since the chronic shortage of workers in the GDR economy has 
eased, at least in some sectors, because of increasing rationalization and 
automation, so thet already to a certain extent workers are having to be 
shifted or employed in other occupations. 


The new registrations of enterprises in private skilled trades again were 
not able to compensate for the terminations, but with 448 fewer enterprises 
the decline slowed down further (1981: 664 fewer enterprises). Slowly but 
steadily the concentration process in the PGH's continued, since in 1982 
there were 7 PGH's less than in 1981. 


The growth in output (turnover) in all the skilled trades slowed down 
markedly, being 1.5 percent compared to 3.4 percent in 1981, but this was 
in keeping with the trend for the entire economy in 1982. The cooperative 
and the private skilled trades participated equally in this increase. 


In the separate types of output, there were differing developments in 
keeping with their priority. Thus the output of the producing trades (not 
including building) again contracted by 2.3 percent (1981: 3.4 percent). 


In connection with the producing trades, the only branch in which annual 
growth rates can be noted is the skilled trade embraced under the 
comprehensive term “other producing trades.” This pertains above all to 
bakery production. For the first time in a reiatively long while, some 
data have been given on this for 1983, which demonstrate the importance of 
the small bakery trade to the population's total bread and confectionery 
supply. Thus in 1983 the 6,700 private enterprises and the 58 PGH's of the 
bakery and confectionery trade generated an output of more than 900,000 
tons of bread and confectionery. This corresponded to about 47 percent of 
the tot«l bakery production in the GDR. In the near future 200 additional 
previously closed private bakeries are supposed to be reopened. 


In building output, a renewed growth could be noted amounting to 3.2 
percent (1981: 5.0 percent). With an increase of 4.4 percent, the private 
building trade expanded considerably more than did the cooperative sector, 
with only a 1.4-percent increase. The reason for that was certainly, as in 
1981, an increase in the number of private enterprises (by 94) and in the 
persone employed (by 1,608). About a fourth of the total skilled trade 
output is building output. In kreis-supervised construction, 43 percent of 
the building output comes from the building trade. Of a}} building 
repairs, 52 percent are performed by the building trade. 
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Table 1. Development of Skilled Trades in the GDR (including East Berlin), 

























































































1950 - 1982 

(4) timsatz (in Mio Mark) Antei 
Jobr | Zahl der | Beschafligq4 Insge- (6) deorunter ss 
Relriebe | Le ohne samt . —_ he 

Lehr linge Produk-| Baupro-]| Dienst- des 
Lion | duktion| leistun] joo 
(1) (2) (3) (5) ohne gen u. rae 
- Reoere-| tnt 

8 
8) UF To) 
(1])Privethendwerk 

1975 | 88 635 272 296 8418 1495 | 1296 | 2 357 61,7 

1980 | 83 82) 246 281 9 64) |5 039 | 1 582 | 2 992 58,9 

1981 | 83 157 251 138 9970 [4995 | 1692 | 3 246 58,9 

1982 | 82 709 253 768 10 113 | 4 B45 | 1 707 | 3 e406 58,8 

1983 10 483 59,0 

PGH 

19751 2793 § 1345 1708 5 220 ! 736 1 860 1 623 38,3 

1990 | «2 75) i56 310° 67% |2 148 | 2237 | 2 292 41,1 

1oni | 2 743 158 447° 6970 |2 144 | 2317 | 2 608 41,1 

1992 | 2 736 160 163° 707% | 2132 | 2349 | 2 528 41,2 

19ns | 2 733 7 290 41,0 

(i2y) Darunter Milqlieder 1975: 140 290; 1980: 152 485; 1981: 154 46); 
1982: 156 GBl; 1983: 156 801 
(13}wetien: Stalistische JehrbUcher der DOR 1976 - 1983, Slalistisches Ie- 
achenbuch 1984 
Key: 1. Year 


2. Number of enterprises 

3. People employed, not including apprentices 

4. Turnover (in millions of marks) 

5. Total 

6. Including 

7. Production minus building 

8. Building output 

9. Services and repairs 

10. Share in the total turnover of the skilled trades in percent 
ll. Private skilled trades 

12. *) Including members as fol lows-- 

13. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the GDR, 1976-1983, 


Statistical Handbook, 1984 














Growth has slowed in services and repairs as well, with a 5-percent 
increase compared to 7.7 percent in 1981. The increase in the private 
trades was almost twice as large as in the PCGH's, with 6.2 percent and 3.3 
percent respectively, although the latter had an increase in persons 
employed of 500, whereas the private enterprises saw a contraction of over 
100 persons. The share held by repairs and services in the total output of 
the skilled trades rose further to 24.8 percent (1981: 33.6 percent). 
Some 48 percent of all motor-vehicle repairs are performed by those in the 
automotive trades. Repairs which are done directly for the population 
account for no less than about 70 percent of the total repair work. 


Skilled trade had a share of 67.8 percent in the total repair and service 
output for the population, somewhat above that of the previous year. This 
was the sector which showed the highest growth rates, at 8.8 percent. 
There were no pronounced changes in the separate skilled-trade branches. 
No statistical data have ever existed on capital expenditures and 
investment capital tp) the skilled trades. The latter is said to have 
doubled since 1972. 


From the data known so far for 1983, it follows that the growth in the 
total trade output was again about 3.4 percent, as in 1982. With a growth 
rate of 3.6 percent, private trades had a larger share in this growth than 
the PGH's, with 3.0 percent. Thereby for the first time the private trades 
were able to increase their share in the total output. This was about 59 
percent, compared to 58.8 percent in 1982, The disproportionately large 
growth rate in the private trades makes it likely that the number of people 
employed in this sector has again increased, as before in 1981 and 1982. 


In 1982, the favorable developments in the number of employed persons was 
not matched by the change in the number of persons in training situations 
(see Table 2). In both forms of ownership, the number of apprentices 
declined by 1,200 each. With that, in private trades the numbers were down 
for the first time since 1976, whereas such has been the case in the PGH's 
ever since 1980. Thus the decline in apprentices of over 8 percent in all 
the skilled trades was higher then in the rest of the economy. 


According to official data, !7) in a number of skilled-trade occupations the 
plans with respect to trainees have been fulfilled for years. This 
pertains, for example, to carpenters, hairdressers, and beauticians. The 
focal points of trainee assistance lie in the building trade and among 
bakers, butchers, shoemakers, upholsterers, tailors, carpenters, and 
electrical engineers. From the bezirk of Gera it has been reported that 
master craftsmen are appearing more and more frequently at the general- 
education polytechnic sec ry schools in order to recruit people for 
skilled-trade occupations, a development which would have been 
unthinkable before 1976. Evidently shoemaker training is not as much in 
demand, In the bezirk of Gera, for young people in the eighth or tenth 
grades who have not taken their final examinations the opportunity is now 
offered for them to become semi-skilled workers, with the chance to take 
the test of professional skill (apprentice's final examination) later. Due 
to the special promotional measures, the so-called unusual skilled-trade 
occupations are being increasingly learned--such as, for example: Tanner, 
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lead glazer, potter, ceramist, or glass blower. Also lace makers are 

being trained again. This occupation was recognized again as an occupation 
which requires a training program only in 1980. The sole training 
enterprise is the "Schwarzenberg Hand-made Pillow-lace VEB," for which the 
roughly 800 still existing lacemakers are working from out of their homes. 
At present, there are more applicants than trainee positions for this 
occupation. 


Table 2. Changes in the Number of Apprentices, 1956 - 1982 














Jahr celia 
(1) Gosenthend- {4)in Privat- in PGH 
a” betrieben (5) 
1975 24 900 11 400 13 500 
1976 26 100 11 200 14 900 
1977 26 200 12 600 15 600 
1978 29 400 13 800 15 600 
1979 30 100 14 500 15 600 
1980 29 600 14 500 15 100 
198) 29 400 14 700 14 700 
1982 27 000 13 500 13 500 














r) Gerumdetle Zahlen 
(7) lwellen: Slalislische Jehrbicher der DOR 1976 - 1983 











Key: 1. Year 
2. Apprentices in all the skilled trades*) 


3. Of which 
4, In private enterprises 
5. In PGH's 


6. *) Numbers rounded 
7. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the GDR, 1976-1983 


Il, Effects of the Promotional Policy on the Rest of the Private Sector 
1. Economic Structure and Significance 


Some time ago in the FS-ANALYSEN series there was a detailed report on the 
otructurg, end significance of the private sector still remaining in the GDR 
economy. Now an interim stocktaking will be made on what the visible 
effects have been on the still existing private sector also outside the 
skilled trades due to the course correction for the private sector based on 
the unpublished Politburo and Council of Ministers decision of 12 February 
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1976 “On Promoting Private Retail Business, Restaurants, and Trade 
Enterprises for Repair, Service, and Direct Supply Work in the Interests of 
the Further Improvement of Supplying the Population.” As is known, through 
this decision for the first time specific trade promotion measures were 
taken vis-a-vis the rest of the private-sector business activity wherever 
this directly contributes to supplying the population with goods and 
services. Since then, private-sector activity has been permitted again, 
though only to a certain extent, because au important focus of the decision 
is the granting of trade licenses. Other measures are: 


The assisting of trainees of enterprise proprietors, 


increased quotas for apprentices, 


- the awarding of financial start-up assistance, 


tax relief. 


These measures were accompanied by a “moral uplifting” of the class of 
privately employed persons, which had become resigned because of many years 
of negative policy. The course correction of 1976 has had to be seen 
against the background of a continuous contraction process, which was 
accelerated above all by the nationalization program at the beginning of 
1972 for the still remaining private enterprises and semi-state enterprises 
in industry and construction. The nationalization of the PGH's involved in 
industrial production which was likewise carried out within the framework 
of this program had led above all to losses in the service and repair 
sectors. Whereas at the end of 1971--thus in the last year before the 
nationalization program--the share held by the private sector inclusive of 
semi-state enterprises (BSB) in the net product of the national economy was 
still 14.4 percent, this had dropped to 5.3 percent by the end of 1972. 
Even with the commencement of the 1976 promotional policy the contraction 
process continued, although at a slower pace. By the end of 1983 the 
private sector, viewed in terms of the total economy, represented only a 
minimal factor, with a share of only 3.4 percent (see Table 3). However it 
must be kept in mind that only the producing sectors are covered in the 
East's manner of <siculation of the national product, whereas the total 
service sector, thus the “tertiary sector,” is not included. But it is 
precisely in this sector that th grivate share is significant in terms of 
household and personal services. I 
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Table 3. The Private Economy's Share in the Net Product! for Each 
Economic Sector (effective charges) 














sve | ingrasnt?” | receieren: [mm Fetwietst- | scfermctans| on | Srternae 
(1)} (2) Ges Hendwerk (4) scheft 3) wesen 2weioce 
eae Te ra) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1950 |} 43,2 - 31,2 - 58,7 - 9.6 - 16,3 - 99,3 - 16,5 - 
1970 | 5,6 (6,8) $5.6 (11,6) | 29,3 (10,3) 4,6 (0,1) 3,0 (3,7) $.7 (7,1) 2,9 (3,1) 
1972} 4,3 (1.0) 3,9 ( 0,0) 6,4 ( 0,0) &,1 - 3,0 (3,0) 4,0 (5,9) 2.4 (0,7) 
1975 | 3,4 (0,8) 3,3 ( 0,0) 7,0 - 3,5 - 2.6 (2,3) 2,7 (4,3) 1,8 (0,6) 
1976 | 3,4 (0,7) 3,3 ( 0,0) 6,5 - aoe 2,5 (2,2) 2,3 (6,1) 7,3 (0,3) 
1977 | 3,2 (0,7) 2,9 ( 0,0) 7,3 « 3,4 - 2.6 (2,5) 2,2 (4,0) 7,4 (0,1) 
1978 | 3,0 (0,6) 2.6 - 7,4 - 3,2 - 2,7 (2,5) 2,2 (4,0) 7,4 (0,1) 
1979 | 3,1 (6,7) 2,4 - 8,2 - 4,2 - 2,8 (2,4) 2,7 ($,6) 7,9 (0,1) 
1980 |} 3,0 (0,6) 2,35 - 6,6 - 3.8 - 2,3 (2,2) 2,6 ($,4) @,> (0,3) 
198) | 2,9 (0,6) 2,35 - 6,9 - 3.8 - 2,0 (1,5) 2,7 (5,7) 6,1 (0,)) 
1962 | 2,8 (0,6) 2,2 - pan. :@ 4,6 - 1,7? (1,8) 2,9 ($,7) 7,0 (0,1) 
' 3963 | 2,8 (0,6) 2.2 °< 7a 20 4,4 - 1,5 (1,6) 3,0 ($,7) 6,) (0,1) 


























(9), 1) “NetLoprodukt” ist derjenige lei] des in den Betrieben und Zweigen des produktiven Bereichs herge- 


stellten Bruttoprodukts, der nach Abzug des Produktionsverbreuchs (Abschreibungen fur Grunomitte! 
sowie Mieten, Pachten und Nutzungsentgelte fur die Nutzung fremoer Grundmitiel, Verbreuch von Me- 
teriel und produktiven Leistungen) verbleibt. 

(1092) Im Kiemmern wurde Ger Anieil der Betriebe mil stestiicher Beteilioqung auf genomen. 

(11)5) Ohne NetLoprodukt der Haus- und Kleingirien, einschiieBlich forstwirtscheft. 


(12)Qvellen: Stetistische Jehrbiicher cer DOR 1955, 1976, 1981, 1982; Seiten 35, 79 und 97; 
Statastisches leschenbuch 1984, S. 27 








Key: 1. Year 
2. Total”? 
3. Industry and producing skilled trades not including building 
4, Building sector 
5. Agriculture and forestry”> 
6. Transport, postal service, and commnications 
7. Inland commercial activity 
8. Other producing branches 
9. 1) "Net product" is that portion of the gross product generated 
in the enterprises and branches of the productive sector which 
remains after subtracting consumption by the production process 
(depreciation for capital goods, and rents, leases, and use 
charges for the use of outside capital goods, consumption of 
materials and productive services), 
10. 2) In parentheses the share held by semi~state enterprises has 
been included. 
ll. 3) Minus the net product from backyard and small gardens, 
inclusive of afforestation. 
12. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the GDR, 1955, 1976, 1981, 
1982; pages 35, 79, and 97; Statistical Handbook, 1984, p 27. 
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If one considers developments in the private sector when differentiated 
according to economic areas, then for one thing the variable importance of 
the private sector becomes clear, and for another thing the traces of the 
promotional measures become visible (see Table 3). Here also the 
statistical peculiarities must be taken into account. Thus in the GDR 
Statistics, skilled trades are no longer handled as an independent economic 
sector, but are assigned to three different economic sectors: Industry, 
the building sector, and the other productive branches. The great 
importance of the private sector in skilled trades is completely lost in 
this process. The share held by the private economy which is shown in the 
sector of industry and producing trades represents almost exclusively the 
output of the producing skilled trades, since private industrial 
enterprises hardly exist at all any longer. Since 1982 this share has no 
longer been downward. The same thing applies to the building sector. The 
private share shown in that category is generated exclusively by the 
private building crafts. Here, because of the acceleration of residential 
construction and the essociated preferential promoting of the building 
crafts, a visible but fluctuating expansion has been seen ever since 1976. 
In private agriculture (not including backyard and small gardens) the 
upward trend is likewise noteworthy. But in this case the cause lies in a 
greater specializgsion on fruits and vegetables and the higher prices 
obtained thereby. 


On the other hand, the percentage for private output in the transport 
sector is steadily dropping further. This pertains above all to private 
motor-vehicle and taxi enterprises, forwarding agents, proprietors of 
driving schools, and individual inland waterways shippers. In inland 
commercial activity~-that is, almost exclusively in retailing and the 
restaurant business, rising trends have been visible since 1979. The share 
held by the private sector (inclusive of commission business) in the net 
product rose from more than 6 percent in 1976 to almost 9 percent in 1983. 
In the other producing branches, which again include primarily skilled- 
trade output such as above all the private butcher and baker trades, rising 
trends were visible up to 1981, whereas from 1982 on their share has 
dropped again. The reasons for this are unclear. The fact that the 
effects of the promotional measures are visible on the whole but 
nevertheless are only marginal is due primarily to three causes: 


l. The contraction process in the private sector was accelerated by the 
steadily increasing superannuation from year to year. Therefore the trade 
licenses again granted since 1976 have not been able to compensate so far 
for the license cancellations in some areas. 


2. The complete neglecting of trainees and younger workers had reduced the 
circle of those who had any qualifications at all for being granted a trade 
license, for example master craftsmen, to such an extent that because of 
this natural limite were placed on the granting of trade licenses. 


3. Im some areas productivity in the private sector, although determined 
by the structure of the various branches, is lower than in the socialist 
sector. Until 1976, capital expenditures in this sector had come to a 
complete standstill, and in some cases the extent of equipment on hand, 














especially in the private trades and retailing, has been and is still today 
not yet up to the level of the socialist workshops and sales outlets. 


Attempts have been made to counter the personnel problem with transitional 
solutions. Thus in especially urgent cases a trade license can be granted 
to skilled workers in the trades (journeymen) if the master craftsman's 
examination is passed within a certain period of time. The same thing 
applies to children of enterprise proprietors who take over the enterprise 
and then later acquire their qualifying certificate. In the restaurant 
sector, where the situation has, pecome almost catastrophic due to the 
closing of private restaurants, in 1976 a new occupation was created-- 
that of specialist in the restaurant and hotel business. The two-year 
training fits in between that of chef and waiter, and it is supposed to 
qualify the person to manage restaurants having at most four employees. 


2. Manpower Structure 


The total number of self-employed persons (inclusive of assisting family 
members) was about 179,000 in 1982 (see Table 4), The main contingent of 
this is made up of the 111,600 private craftemen, which accounts for 62 
percent, followed by the 37,800 retailers (with and without « commission 
contract), whose share amounts to 11 percent. These two groups stopped 
declining numerically for the first time in 1982. 


The group of those in liberal professions has grown again since 1981. This 
group includes on the one hand the so-called freelance intelligentsia who 
enjoy tax privileges--namely writers, artists, musicians, doctors (in 1982 
there were still about 600 of these), dentists, and veterinarians. On the 
other hand, also among these are the intelligentsia who do not enjoy tax 
privileges such as: Engineers, architects, filmmakers, and lawyers (in 
1982 there were still about 30 of the latter). 


For those in the private economy who are not self-employed, since 1980 a 
total increase of 3,100 persons can be noted (see Table 5). The bulk of 
this gain is in the non-producing branches, thus primarily in the services 
sector. All told, in 1982 about 394,500 persons were employed in the 
private sector. Viewed in terms of the overall economy, this corresponded 
to 4.7 percent. Another 51,000 persons (0.6 percent) were working in semi- 
state enterprisrs or above all in the commission business (see Tables 5 and 
6). This share also has slowly declined further since 1975; at that time 
the percentage still amounted to 5.5 percent. Since in contrast to the 
statement on net product, here industry and producing trades are listed 
separately, the paramount fraction of 73 percent for persons privately 
employed in the skilled trades is striking. On the other hand, the 1,800 
persons privately employed in industry amounted to only 0.1 percent of all 
persons employed in industry. 
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Table 4. Economic Structure of Self-employed Persons in the GDR (including 
assisting family members), in units of 1,000 


























(3) Gover 
dntr | Ieqesent rernetet-| _ £5) Privat 
iche 
ao] cay AR” Pope ee 
inzel- 1” '] Mendeert | f reibe- 
(4) (6) piende rete. 
pri- 1 (9) | (10) | Mtige 
(11) 
19s ? 174.6 = 2 176.6 . . . 
1955 | 1 579,2 - 1 579.2 | 1 O79,0] 148,35 320 .0 53.9 
1960 823,7 5.8 418,0 5) 99,7 2779,8 24,4 
1% san! 6,6 533,5 13,8] 77,2 198.5 16,8 
1970 268 ,2 5,7 262,1 9.5) 8,7 155,72 15,6 
1975 1%,8 = 1% ,8 ?, 2 4?, 5 171 2 10, 7 
19A0 90,0 = 180,0 6,1 7.7 112,5 10,7 
1oni 179.1 - 179,1 6,1) 378 111,4 1i,! 
19R2 179.1 @ 179,1 6,1 37,8 111,64 11,5 
1903 | 178,7 | 
l 




















i 
(129 1) Durch: Aederungen in der Abgrenrung der Wirleche!Lsberriche ergshen 
sich im den Unteick lungsreihen yy Verschietungen, die nich! 
beseitigt werden kannten. Die 2ehi der urd wilhelfende: 
lamillenangehirigen te Mander ie Jahre 1955 Qrechatrt werden " 


(139 2) Civeetel beOlich Kame iasionshende! 


4) Geiten: 2ussemengestel it ud errectmet mech den Sletiatiachen Jehrbt- | 
a chern der GDR 1955 ~ 1983, fir 1983 Slelistiaches leechentuch 














Key: 1. Year 
2. Total 
3. Of which 
4. Semi-state enterprises 
5. Private 
6. Total 
7. Including!) 
8. Independent builders 93° private gardeners 
9. Commercial activities 
10. Skilled trades 
ll. Those in liberal professions 
12. 1) Because of changes in the definition of the economic sectors, 
there have been slight shifts in the sequences of deve lopment 


[key continued on following page) 
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which could not be eliminated. The number of self-employed 
persons and assisting family members in skilled trades in 1955 
had to be estimated. 
























































13. 2) Inclusive of commission business. 
14. Sources: Compiled and calculated from the Statistical Yearbooks 
of the GDR, 1955 - 1983, for 1983 the Statistical Handbook of 
1984, 
Table 5. Persons Employed in the Private Sector in the GDR, in units of 
1,000 
Wirtschal lt shereich Selbdstandige*) Arbeiter und Angestelite | oe 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
1970 | 1975 | 1980 | 1982 | 1970 [1975 [1980 [1982 [1970 [1975 [1980 | 1987 
(5) | Industrie 9.1) O35) O,2] O,2] 7,4] 2,5 1,7] 1,6 10] 0,0] O,o] 9, 
(6) | Produzierendes Hendwerk 
(ohne Baw) 122,2] 92,9] 66,6] @3,5] 163,0]115,5 [105.8 1107,0 | 15,6 | 6.5 | at.a] a0, 
(7) | Bewwirtechert 18.9 16,5) 5,51 O5,6) 39,7) 21.8 | 28,2] 21,6 4.8 1,9 2,3 2. 
(8) | Lend- wo. forstwirtechelt 9.3 7,21 6.2] 6,1] 12,4] 8,7 761 799 O39 | OAT Ot oa, 
(9) | verkenr 11,4 9.3/ 6.6] O81] 10,0] 6.5] 7.6] 7,2] OOF Oo] oo] oO, 
(10) wana 27,0 | 16,0] 12,1] 21,9] 06,0] 33,6 | 27,0] 27.2 | o.? | o2 | o2] oo, 
(11) sonst ige produzierende 
lweige 3,2 2,0] 1.61 2.7] S01 3.01 227 2.0] O82 | Oo] oof oa, 
(12)| wiehtproduzierende 2weige | 35,4 | 27,4] 25,6] 25,7] 100,2] 72,9 | 60,0] 66.5 | 4.9 | 26] aad 2, 
(13)) Zusemmen 236.6 | 170.4] 154,21 157.0] 028,2/265,5 [298.6 | 201,5 | 27,5 | 13,3 | as.9 | os, 
(14) Pp) Cinschlie®lich mithelfende faemilienengehdrige (1979 <«. 1/4), ohne Kommissionshindier 





"we pean Stetistische Jehrbtcher der OOF 1972, 1976, 1981, 1983 














Key: 1. Economic sector 
2. Self-employed*) 
3. Workers and salaried employees 
4. Apprentices 
5. Industry 
6. Producing trades (not including building) 
7. Building sector 
8. Agriculture and forestry 
9. Transport 
10. Commercial activity 
ll. Other producing branches 
12. Won-producing branches 
13. Totals 
14, *) Inclusive of assisting family members (1979 about 1/4), 
not including commission merchants 
15. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the GDR, 1972, 1981, 1983 
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Table 6. Participation of Persons Employed in Economic Sectors According 
to Forms of Ownership in 1982, in Percent 











| Wirtapnel tsbereiche Gencesenschs!t- | Helbstest lich Privet 
ms... (2) lich (3) (4) (5) 
— 
(©) | Industrie 3 1,? 0.0 0,1 
(7)) Produrierendes Mandwert 
(omme Bau) - 27.0 - 73.0 
3) Sauwirtechelt | 19,2 = 6,4 
(9) | Land- und forstwirtecheft 19,2 79,2 0.0 1,5 
{10 vervehr, Post -o.f eremelde- 
wesen 97.5 ° 6.0 2.6 
(119 sence! 62.8 26,7 6,07 ae? 
(12 Sonstige produzierende lweige 97,4 i,2 0,0 i,@ 
(13 | Nichtproduzierende Zeeige %1,7 2.9 - 5,4 
2) 
{ 14) a as Se ssesssesttiiesssses ee | ae 
Fa 1) Fast susschlie@lich Cingelhendel 





2) De Gie COR bestimete Gerufstétige wie Angehérige Ger WA und der WP nicht susweist, sind die Anteile 
Gres iohistestiicnen Sektors etwas erhen. 


Quelle: Stetietieches Jehrbuch der OFF 1963, 5S. 109/110 ~- Anteile errectret. 




















1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10, 
Ml. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


Key: 


17. 


Economic sector 

State-owned 

Cooperative 

Semi-state 

Private 

Industry 

Producing trades (not including building) 

Building sector 
Agriculture and forestry 

Transport, postal service, and communications 

Commercial activity 

Other producing branches 

Non~pygducing branches 

Total 

1) Almost exclusively retail business 

2) Since the GDR does not report certain employed persons such as 
members of the HVA [National People's Army] and VP [People's 
Police], the percentages of the non-state sector are somewhat 
elevated. 

Source: Statistical Yearbook of the GDR, 1983, p 109/110 - 
portions calculated. 
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3. Retailers and Resteuranteurs 


Aside from the craftsmen, the group of private retailers and commission 
merchants and that of restauranteurs has the greatest importance in the 
private sector of the GDR. We will go here into more detail on these to 
the extent that the meager data permit this. With 11,900 self-employed 
persons and 27,100 workers and salaried employees in 1982, the private 
retailers and restauranteurs represented 4.6 percent in those employed in 
inland commercial activity. To these we can add in this sector 25,900 
commission merchants and restauranteurs and their 22,900 employees, whose 
total share of 6 percent of all people employed in inlars commercial 
activity was larger than that of the private retailers and restauranteurs. 
All told, in 1982 some 88,200 people were employed in the private sector of 
inland commercial activity (inclusive of commission business) (see Table 
7). The commission merchants and restauranteurs were the only ones having 
employees of a quasi “semi-state” type who in 1972 did not come under the 
nationalization program. The commission merchants no longer conduct 
business on their own behalf, but as a rule on behalf of a State Trade 
Organization enterprise. By way of the commission relationship it is 
proving possible to incorporate to a greater extent the merchants and 
restauranteurs into the state planning process. 


Since 1975 the number of private retailers has declined by another 5,000 
persons, and the figure for their workers and salaried employees is lower 
by a full 6,300 persons. For commission merchants the decline amounted to 
only 1,500 persons up to 1980. Since then the number has even risen 
slightly. The bloodletting among the workers and salaried employees came 
to about 4,600 by 1981; in 1982, an increase could be noted for the first 
time. 


Since 1976, some 14,000 trade } censes have been awarded to private 
retailers and restavranteurs,” Nevertheless, up to 1979/80 their 
constantly dropping share in the retail and restaurant turnover could not 
be stopped any more than could the above-described contraction in the 
number of persons employed. For the sake of increasing output and for 
modernization, from 1979 to 4382 some 2,700 loans were granted, with « 
volume of 50 million marks. Structural data concerning private retail 
trade are not available, and only for the commission business turnover 
(inclusive of restaurant turnover) are percentages shown according to 
groups of goods (see Table 8). 


6? 








Table 7. Persons Employed in P: ivate Commercial Activity, in units of 
1,000 





Rerut st Migr (1) Ives 1970 1975 1980 198) 1982 


> — 





(2) Trivete Gret- ot 1) 








f inre Iivtewtior %,8 77,0 16,8 17,1 12,1 1.9 
(3) | Arbetler ad Ange- 

sielite 8.4 8 i 27,4 77,4 27,1 
(4) Unmmi ssionahiedier’ 0.4 a 27,1 75,46 7,9 75,9 
(5S) | Arbeiter ond Ange- 

stelite 4,7 “7? 77.4 27,3 72,8 22,9 
(6) | Ceterlinge Cineqennet ) 1,9 1,3 0,5 0,4 0.4 0.4 
(7) Inogr sant 14,4 pa?,? 1052 67,8 084 8,2 


eterereeg@ereeerece leeseseees 


— 


ee Ce os 


(8) | & cit a den Beecher. 
tigi bm Heretel 

Let cet liettich Letw- 
tinge) in wt 4,8 4,5 11,8 10,3 9,9 9,8 























(9) | 0) beech bef beh abled fente f eel lienengehtrige. Private Grathtindier gibt 
eo feel ger nicht aehr. 
T inacht bef ich privete Geeteirte. 1978 geb es 2 8271 privete Gestelsiten. 


(10)) 2) Cheech! bel beh eithelfende fei lienengettrige und Hommissionegaisirie. 
197" qa oo 7 672 Kemelesionegert of Miter. 


(11)] Geetiens Stat bel beche Jetetticher der OOF 1906, 1972, 1977, 1987, 198). 
Aelcite errectret. 











Key: 1. Persons employed 
2. Private wholesalers and retailers 
3. Workers and salaried gmp loyees 
4. Comission merchants” 
5. Workers and salaried employees 
6. Apprentices (total) 
7. Total 
8. Proportion of 411 persons employed in commercial activity 
(inclusive of apprentices) in percent 


{key continued on following page] 
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9. 1) Inclusive of assisting family members. There sre almost no 
private wholesalers left. Inclusive of private restauranteurs. In 
1978 there were 2,821 private restaurants. 

10. 2) Inclusive of assisting family members and commission 
resteuranteurs. In 1978 there were 7,672 commission restaurants. 
ll. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the CDR, 1966, 1972, 1977, 
1982, 1983. Portions calculated. 


Table 8. Participation of the Commission Business in the Total Turnover 
from Retsil Trade, in Percent 


























Jaber Nahr ungs - Geru@imitiell Schuhe lextilien | Sonstige 

(1) mittel ; 5) (3) (4) u.Beklei- | Industrie- 
gung |) weren (6) 

1975 4.1 10,1 9.6 6,0 7,3 

19An 4,2 8,6 8.9? 5,1 7,5 

19n2 4,4 8.7 8.9 4.4 7? 

(7)1 Quellen: Stelistieche Jatrbicher der ODOR 1976, 1981 und 1985 
Anteile errechwret 











Key: 1. Year 
2. Foodstuffs 
3. WNonessential foods and beverages 
4. Shoes 
5. Textiles and clothing 
6. Other industrial goods 
7. Sources: Statistical Yearbooks of the GDR, 1976, 1981, and 1983. 
Portions calculated. 


In the case of druggists, both of the two forms of property are still 
represented particularly extensively. In this branch, according to date 
from the deputy minister for trade and supply, Merkel, their share in the 
turnover is still about 59 percent. In hardware and household utensils as 
well, the private reteail and commission merchants are represented to « 
dieproportionately large degree, with 15 percent of the turnover. Since in 
recent years data have no longer been published any longer on regular 
censuses of sales outlets, no statements can be made any longer about the 
effect of the granting of trade licenses on the number of sales outlets 
since 1977. Im 1977 there were 29,527 private and 9,958 commission~ 
business sales outlets. 


Not in keeping with the pattern of promotional measures is a tqz increase 
for commission merchants which is effective from 1 April 1984, 














According to this, when there is an annual profit of 30,000-35,000 marks, a 
surcharge must be paid of 30 percent of the surplus profit in excess of the 
mentioned amounts, and from 35,000 marks on a surcharge in additicn 
amounting to 1,500 marks plus 50 percent of the surplus profit. 








Of considerable importance for the resf.aurant business in the GDR are the 
commission resteurenteurs. They had 13.7 percent of the the restsuract 
turnover in 1982, whereas only less than ©.“ -ercent of the turnever went 
to the private restauranteurs (see Tzb’ *' <A-cording to Merkel, for a 
number of years now private and com, ‘1* ios *“¢«: aurants have constituted an 
unchggged fraction of 40 percent of ..¢ ti»: «umber of restaurants in the 
GDR. Since 1978 no more data have se." ziven on the ree! surent 
censuses; but at that time there were 9,784 non-socialist «¢staurants, of 
which 7,672 were with a commission contract. Meanwhile, according to data 
from Merkel there is supposed to be a total of 11,000 private and 
commission restaurants. That would amount to an increase of over 1,200 
restaurants since 1978. Since here also the su"rannuation process has 
been very extensive, the bulk of the 14,000 trade licenses granted since 
1976 most probably have gone to the restaurant sector. Since in this 
sector the supply of restaurants is still inadequate and the private and 
commission restaurants enjoy particuler popularity, one can expect further 
upward developments here. Deputy Minister Merkel expressed criticism about 
the fact that 55 percent of the private and commission restaurants closed 
their doors 2 days a week. If 50 percent of the restaurants would change 
to one day closed a week, with the same capagity the output of 800 
additional restaurants could be generated. 




















4. Replacement of the Chambers of Industry and Commerce 








Since 1 July 1983, chambers of industry and commerce have no longer existed 
in the GDR. On the basis of the statute of 2 February 1983, as of the 
date of 1 July 1983 chambers of, fpamerce and business of the bezirks are 
now functioning in their stead. Thus, after an li-year delay the 
nationalization program of 1972 has been taken into account. Since the 
almost complete nationalization of private-industry and construction 
enterprises in 1972, the jurisdiction of the industry and commerce chambers 
has been restricted above all to the private retailers and commission 
merchants and to the few proprietors of business enterprises who are not 
members of the chambers of craftemen of the bezirks. On the other hand, 
the proprietors of small industrial enterprises with at most 10 employees 
have been members of the bezirk chambers of craftsmen since 1950. And 
since then, in contrast to the FRG's chambers of craftemen, these GDR 
chambers have had a role in the business sector as well as in the skilled 
trades. The probably insignificant number of these small industrial 
enterprises and the scope of their output is not known, since these are 
grouped together with the enterprises and outputs of the private skilled 
trades. According to § 7 of the statute, the members of the new chambers 
of commerce and business are “citizens who work as self-employed 
tradespeople and to whom a license for exercising their business activity 
in accordance pith the legal regulations has been granted by the competent 
state organs. According to the statute, these include private 
retailers and restavranteurs with and without a commission contract, 


























forwarding, transport, and service enterprises, horticultural enterprises, 
and fuel-supply and cosl marketing enterprises. 


Table 9. Participation of rrivat> Retailers and Restauranteurs as well as 
Commission Merchants and Commis: on Restauranteurs in the Retail Trade or 
Restaurant Turnover 























Inhr Private Fintel-| Kommissions-| Private Komnissions- 
(1) handler (2) hAndler Gas tvirte mas tvirte 
{3) (4) (5) 
1™0 50,4 - 6B h = 
1™%0 16,4 5,4 16,3 15,9 
1°70 10,5 8.3 5,8 19,6 
1°75 7,0 6,1 3,3 15,1 
197° 5,8 5,7 2,8 13,6 
1980 5.6 6,6 2,8 13,7 
119A) 5,6 5.6 2,9? 13,7 
19R2 5,6 5,8 2,8 13,7 
(6) | Quellen: Statietieches Jahrbuch Ger DDR 1963, 6. 230 u. 233 
Anteile errechnet 











Key: 1. Year 
2. Private retailers 
3. Commission merchants 
4. Private resteuranteurs 
5. Commission restauranteurs 
6. Sources: Statistical Yearbook of the GDR, 1983, pp 230 and 233, 
portions calculated 


The main task of the commercial and business chambers is the guidance and 
supervision of their members ip, fhe fulfilling of the planned supply, 
service, and production tasks. According to the statute, the main task 
of the old chambers of commerce and industry consisted the other hand 94) 
gaining the participation of the members in the building of socialisen. 

As for the personnel makeup and the sites of the new commercial! and 
business chambers and their kreis offices, it can be assumed that these 
match the old chambers of industry and commerce and their kieis offices. 
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l. 


5. 
6. 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18, 
19, 
20. 


FOOTNOTES 
See DAS NEVE HANDWERK, No. 1/1983. 


Newsletters are appearing only only from the chambers of craftsmen, 
but these are not generally accessible. 


DAS NEVE HANDWERK, No. 1/1983, editorial 

For a more extensive treatment of this see Maria Haendcke-Hoppe and 
Karl C. Thalheim: “Interactions between Services and Skilled Trades.” 
FS-ANALYSEN, No. 2/1983, p 40 ff. 

DAS NEVE HANDWERK, No. 23/24, 1982. 

For details on this see Karl C. Thalheim and Maria Haendcke-Hoppe: 
"The Skilled Trades of the GDR Between Two 5-year Plan Periods,” FS- 
ANALYSEN, No. 2/1981, p 16 ff. 


"An Exchange of Experiences on Economic Strategy,” DAS NEVE HANDWERK, 
No. 1/1983. 


In 1982 the construction of means of rationalization in the skilled 
trades had reached a level of 65 million marks, compared to 10 million 
marks in 1976 (NEVE ZEIT of 28 November 1983). 

DAS NEVE HANDWERK, No. 17/1983. 

Ibid. 

DAS NEVE HANDWERK, No. 8/1983. 

NATIONAL ZEITUNG, Berlin (East) of 8 September 1983. 

EULENSPIEGEL, Berlin (East), No. 35/1983. 

DER MORGEN of 23 February 1982 

"Craftemen and Tradespeople Contribute Substantially in Supplying the 
Population,” in: Press Notice of the Council of Ministers of 10 April 
1984 (supplement). 

Ibid. 

"Craftemen and Tradespeople..," loc. cit. 

NATIONAL ZEITUNG of 31 March/1 April 1984, 

Cited from IWE 98. TAGESDIENST 1983. 


See Maria Haendcke-Hoppe: "Private Sector in the GDR. History- 
Structure-Significance,” FS-ANALYSEN, No. 1/1982. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


See on this Maria Haendcke-Hoppe, Karl C. Thalheia: 
"Interactions...," loc. cit., p 31. 


The private sector in GDR agriculture will be dealt with in FS- 
ANALYSEN No. 3/1984, which will be appearing soon. 


See on this Maria Haendcke-Hoppe: "The Restaurant Business in the 
GDR," FS-ANALYSEN, No. 4/1979. 


DER MORGEN of 22 March 1984. 

“Craftemen and Tradespeople Contribute Substantially in Supplying the 
Population,” in Press Notice of the Council of Ministers of 10 April 
1984 (supplement). 

GBl [Legal Gazette) 1984, p 115. 

NATIONAL ZEITUNG of 11 April 1984. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

GBl I, 1983, p 64. 

GBl I, 1983, p 62 ff. 

The basis for granting the trade license is the ordinance concerning 
the promotion of skilled trades in connection with services and 
repairs and the regulation on private business activity of 1972, GBl 
II, p 541 as amended in 1975, GB1 I, p 642. 

DER MORGEN of 22 June 1984, 


GB1 I, 1958, p 688. 


12114 


cso: 


2300/179 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


BRIEFS 


TRADESMEN SUBMIT PATENTS--Eight patent registrations by tradesmen are the 
result of the inventor competition organized this year by the Potsdam Small- 
Trades Chamber of Commerce. Nineteen of the 23 suggestions submitted came 
from private artisans. Zernsdorf mechanical engineer Wolfgang Kroll, for 
example, developed a combined circular saw bench and planing-milling machine. 
Negotiations are proceeding with the Schmalkalden Machine Tool Combine about 
inclusion of his innovations in the manufacturing program and offer them 

to customers as additional tools for drilling machines. Electrician fitter 
and party friend Klaus Bleike, working for the Brandenburg “Elektro” PGH 
(chairman party friend Werner Rauh), developed a device for circuit ascertainment 
and error detection will be manufactured in 1985 by the rationalization aid 
construction organized by the Small-Trades Chamber of Commerce. Master Mason 
Hans Hoack from Caputh has already received three orders to construct in 1985 
plants for the biological clarification of sewage. In 1984 he built the first 
such plant for the vacation and training facility for skilled tradesmen 

in his home town. His innovation as well as those by Wolfgang Krol) and 
Klaus Bleike have been registered as patents. [Text] [East Berlin NATIONAL- 
ZEITUNG in German 23 Oct 84 p 2) 11698 


CSO: 2300/1786 














POLAND 


PAST, RECENT LAWS GOVERNING FOREIGN INVESTMENTS DISCUSSED 
Warsaw HANDEL ZAGRANICZNY in Polish No 7-8, 1984 pp 28-30, 43 


[Article by Ewa Sadowska-Cieslak: “The Investment of Foreign Capital in 
Poland" |] 


[Text] Crisis conditions are still hindering full the utilization of the 
existing productive capacity of Polish industry and the capacity of its 
structural development. Among the elements under consideration that could 

go a long way toward overcoming these outstanding barriers is foreign capital. 
Despite differences in systems, there are prospects for allowing foreign 
capital into economic activity on Polish soil and controlling it so that its 
activity would promote the achievement of general social and economic goals. 


Foreign capital may be allowed to operate in the territory of another 
country when it permits the establishment of a variety of ventures by the 
owners of that capital or through cooperation by those owners with 
indigenous capital in the form of a variety of partnerships. Such modern 
partnerships are seen as one of the advanced forms of industrial cooperation. 
The latter is an expression of the evolution of the forces of production and 
of transcending economic boundaries through enterprises, aiming for the 
achievement of better operating results. 


This activity, based on an enterprise's investment of part of its capital 
beyond the boundaries of its home location, is variously defined in the 
literature on the subject. In terms of classical economics it means 
direct investment whose goal is to exert a direct influence on the production 
activity of the enterprise in which the funds are invested. Investment of 
this kind has not only a monetary nature; it can also have a practical and 
nonmaterial dimension based on bringing in practical contributions and 
rights to nonmaterial goods (e.g., transferring franchises, patents, 
trademarks, know-how, etc). With the formation of these joint ventures 
there emerges a material union of the partners and a far-reaching community 
of interests, and for this reason this form of international collaboration 
can be seen as a more thorough form of cooperation. ‘Secause in entering 
into a joint venture the foreign investor carries part of the risk, his 
efforts toward the effective development of the firm are greater thgn 

with risk-free granting of credits or transferring material rights. 
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Some socialist countries, including Poland, have relatively recently made 
decisions on allowing foreign capital into investments on their territory. 
Poland decided on this step in 1976. The resolution of the Council of 
Ministers allows legitimate and proximate foreigners to conduct independent 
economic activity in the state and collective sectors and organize partnerships 
in Poland of capital combined with participation by Polish individuals from 
privately owned enterprises.” The regulations anticipated that the share 
of the Polish partner should not be less than 51 percent, while the 
partnership could be established for up to 15 years, with an unconditional 
potential for extending that period. Goods sought in the domestic market 
and intended for export to the second payments area were to be the object 
of production. It was anticipated that the foreign partner would introduce 
modern technology and organization into production. The partnership was 

to base its operation on Polish raw materials, especially abandoned ones, 
the economic system of these partnerships was to be totally integrated into 
the economic-financial system in force in Poland, and accounts were to be 
settled in Polish currency. The regulations particularly set the minimum 
value of the partnership's assets at 5 million zlotys, while the foreign 
partner's minimum share was to amount to | million zlotys and could not 
exceed 49 percent of the value of the partnership's initial capital. The 
pricing of fixed assets and the foreign partner's property rights was 

to be accomplished in world prices, verified by experts and converted into 
zlotys according to the current exchange rate of the Polish National Bank. 


This resolution bore no fruit in creating any Polish-foreign partnerships, 
although after its publication many people willing to enter into business 
with Polish partners were found. But after becoming more familiar with 
the published regulations, especially financial rules, potential partners 
withdrew from establishing joint ventures in Poland. This occurred for 
several reasons. 


First, the law proved to be an instrument of insufficient rank to regulate 
a problem of such significance for the economic policy of the country, in 
which the Constitution as basic law does not anticipate this form of 
ownership of the means of production. Potential foreign investors were 
therefore apprehensive about the stability of this kind of solution. 


Second, the period for which the partnership was given permission to operate 
was too short; 15 years is the period in which a firm first comes into its 
best phase of development, while according to the cited law, in Poland one 
would have to be, in considering liquidation. The Polish partner, in whose 
possession the partnership's assets would remain after its liquidation, 
would pursue further development of the firm, while the foreign partner 
would no longer be involved. The regulations did foresee the possibility of 
extending the period of a partnership's operations, but they did not define 
precisely the conditions that had to be fulfilled in order to obtain 
consent in this regard, nor did they define the term for which this consent 
could be extended. 
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Third, the fixed ratio of the Polish and foreign shares (51 to 49) and the 
means of pricing the partners’ property investment, which was to be evaluated 
by experts with no possibility of appealing their decisions, produced 
reservations in potential foreign partners. The foreign partner, holding 

a smaller part of the shares in the partnership, according to the regulations 
had no real ability to prevent the administration's making decisions that 

were, in his opinion, undesirable. With such a fixed share in the 
partnership's capital, the regulations should assure the partner holding 

the smaller share of the right to make joint decisions concerning partnership's 
operation. 


Fourth and finally, the economic-financial system of the joint enterprise 
established in the law had a discouraging effect on foreign partners. The 
proposed rule of calculating the results of the partnership's activity in 
Polish currency was not accepted by foreign partners, mainly in light of the 
overstated exchange rate of the gloty in relation to the dollar. Applying 

a rate of 33 zloty to the dollar’ to calculate the value of capital investment 
in the partnership would produce undervaluation and thus foreign partners 
would be threatened with losses in the event of liquidation of the partnership. 
Applying these rates to accounts of the working operation of the partnership 
would stimulate it to exports, and discourage imports, thereby steering 
demand for raw materials to the domestic market. Yet it is hard to imagine 
that abandoned and by-product raw materials could constitute the basis of 
supplying export production. In addition, the system of domestic pricing 

and the resulting divergence from world prices impeded the comparison of 
production costs of the planned enterprise with costs of Western firms and 
would complicate econogic accounting, which is the basis for deciding on 

a capital partnership. 


In addition, in the opinion of some potential Western partners, the law 
interfered too deeply into the means of distributing the enterprise's funds, 
did not create opportunities for the enterprises’ use of bank credit, did 

not allow them the right to use bank guarantees, did not anticipate accelerated 
depreciation nor did it create incentives in the form of substantial tax 
relief. 


All these elements, along with the declining activity of our economy, caused 

foreign investors to refrain from establishing even one partnership operating 
on the basis of the aforementioned regulations. Instead, based on them, 

the first so-called Polonia firms, which were solely the property of citizens 
of other countries, were established. 


But working out new legal regulations proved necessary for the development 
of this form of activity in Polish territory. And so in July 1982 the 
Sejm passed the “Law on rules for introducing economic activity on the 
territory of the Polish People's Republic in fhe field of small industry 
by legitimate and proximate foreign persons.” This law regulates the 
problems associated with the functioning of foreign capital in the Polish 
economy more broadly and favorably for foreign investors than the 
previously binding decree of the Council of Ministers. 
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The law raises the level of the legal bases on which the operation of foreign 
capital is based, thereby creating major national guarantees regarding 
invested foreign capital. One new feature introduced by the law is that 

of allowing the possibility of establishing partnerships between Polish and 
foreign economic concerns, permitting Polish enterprises as well as private 
individuals to participate in them. Foreign and Polish economic concerns have 
greater freedom to choose the legal forms, the rules of the partners‘ 
participation and the organizational means of managing the enterprise. In 
instances justified by the economic interest, the authorities may require 

that in an enterprise with foreign partici, ‘tion, the share of Polish concerns 
be greater than 50 percent. Depending on the agreed legal form, rules of the 
Civil Code or Commercial Code apply to these firms. Registration of foreign 
enterprises has been introduced, executed by the courts. This resolution 
brings the position of enterprises operating on the basis of this law into 
line with Polish enterprises. 


Consent for the operation of foreign capital in Poland is issued for a 
period of 20 years, but if the term of investment amortization is longer, 
up to 40 years. The possibility of extending the consent after expiration 
of the valid term exists, but the conditions that must be met are not 
defined anywhere. 


According to the law, partnerships with foreign capital shares and foreign 
enterprises can obtain floating and investment credit in Polish banks and 
negotiate credit in foreign banks, in arcordance with rules of Polish foreign 
currency law and banking law. These enterprises are authorized to import 
necessary goods and services and sell them in our country for convertible 
currency. Yet the law, or rather its enabling regulations, significantly 
changed the conditions for the transfer of earnings beyond the Polish border. 
The resolution allows the execution of payment from the foreign exchange 
accounts of foreign firms, on behalf of and on order from the owers of the 
firm, or up to 50 percent of net income earned in the tax year from the 
economic-earnings operations in an amount not greater than 9 percent of the 
value of the investment capital in convertible currency. But limiting 
payment of net income to an amount not greater than 9 percent of the 
investment capital does not apply to those enterprises in which at least 

50 percent of the return from the sale of goods and services was achieved 

by way of documented export sales for convertible currency. Currently, 
according the law's enabling regulations, foreign economic concerns can 
transfer abroad annually a part of their income up to 10 percent of the 
investment capital contributed by these concerns in convertible currency 

and 50 percent of surplus returns falling to the foreign partner after 
selling back to the Polish foreign exchange bank the remaining 50 percent 

of surplus; but the combined total from these two points cannot exceed 50 
percent of gross income (after payment of income taxes) achieved in the 
previous fiscal year. However, the problem lies in the necessity of 
self-financing in foreign currency by the foreign enterprise and in the 
Obligation imposed on it to sell back to the ngtional bank 5O percent of 

the value of its convertible currency exports. The remaining 5O percent of 
exports has to cover the costs of imported raw materials and the enterprise's 
foreign currency requirements for the transfer of profits for the foreign 
partner-owner. 
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In 1983 the Sejm passed legislation changing the laws on turnover and 

income taxes. Both these laws made conditions for the operation of foreign 
capital in Poland more stringent, since they increase the scale of income 
taxes from a maximum of 50 percent to 8&5 percent of net income and at the same 
time introduced the principle of exempting newly established enterprises 

from payment of income tax in the first 3 years of operation only when at 
least one-third of the firm's earned income is spent on investments 

associated with economic operations. Previously the requirements had not 

been stated in this way. And so the enabling regulations to the 1976 law 

in the matter of foreign capital investment in Poland made conditions sore 
stringent for that type of activity. One could therefore acknowledge that 

the readiness of that capital to enter into economic activity in Poland is 
viewed with skepticism, as are any probable benefits flowing from it. This 

is confirmed by the lack so far of legal regulations on the issue of 9 
creating partnerships with foreign capital by state enterprises i Poland. 
In other socialist countries, namely Romsaia, Hungary, Bulgaria, the People's 
Republic of China and Yugoslavia, such regulations have been issued. In 
these countries partnerships between domestic enterprises and foreign capital 
are operating, and although the scope of their activity is not broad, they 
constitute an area of interesting experiments. 


Cooperation based on participation in a joint enterprise can produce expansion 
of the benefits deriving from sharing in the international division of labor; 
it affords socialist countries a foreign-currency-free flow of modern 
technology, modern organization and methods of administration. The socialist 
countries that have permitted foreign capital investment expect to improve 
their own export structure in this way and also realize certain benefits 

from access to the trade networks of their foreign partners. 


The Western partners in turn, besides striving to achieve specific earnings, 
are motivated by an attempt to achieve broader access to the markets of 
socialist countries, whose import capabilities are limited by a lack of 

foreign currency resources, through participation in joint ventures 

with socialist countries on their soil. Through direct activity in the 
markets of these countries, they want to determine their peculiarities, 
increase customer service and expand the supply of manufacturing parts 

and spare parts. Another element encouraging investment in socialist countries 
are prices and costs, which as a rule are lower than in the West. But costs 
and prices alone, without the aforementioned advantages, would not make for 10 
sufficient motivation for foreign capital investment in socialist countries. 
From the composition of factors motivating enterprises from socialist as 

well as capitalist countries to cooperate in joint ventures, it is apparent 
that some of them are so in agreement that they operate in the opposite 
direction. For example, enterprises from socialist countries anticipate 
greater access to foreign markets for the goods they produce through their 
partners’ marketing network, while Western firms usually require that the 
product coming from the joint enterprise not be exported to Western countries. 
Should one therefore assume that this formulation cannot assure the partners 
achievement of that plan’? It appears that in this matter both sides can 

find a satisfactory solution: the partners from socialist countries can find 
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consumers for their products outside of Western Europe with the help of the 
partner's marketing network, while the markets of the Warsaw Pact nations 
constitute an opening for the Western partners. 


Large international corporations entering into joint ventures with socialist 
countries expect mainly that they be allowed to establish cooperative 
relations in a sufficiently long time frame, that they be guaranteed the 
right to participate in managing the venture to the extent appropriate 

to its significance, that they be guaranteed protection of their property 
rights in the event of expropriation without compensation or similar plans, 
that they be guaranteed the right to transfer the profits and sett lement 
amounts due them in convertible currency, and that the government of the 
country importing the capital give them guarantees that no legai (or other) 
decisions stand in the way of joint venture enterprises and that the 
agreements negotiated with foreign partners will be adhered to. 


For partners from socialist countries, ventures planned for an extended 
period are more advantageous, since in the course of extended cooperation 
the foreign partners willingly afford technology and knowhow, send their 
experts with the goal of educating local personal, and so do not aim for 
rapid withdrawal of their capital or excessive profits. 


Joint ventures are a complex form of enterprise activity. That is why it 

is important that the partners be well informed about the respective 
intentions and goals they want to achieve. In the opinion of experts of 

the UN Center for Transnational Cooperation, it is desirable for the 
government issuing legislation allowing this form of activity in its 
territory to define clearly what it expects from foreign capital--cooperation 
in expanding exports, creating new jobs, setting stagnant investments 

in motion or obtaining foreign technology. Such a declaration clarifies 

for potential foreiga partners the essence of the matter at the very 
beginning. It is understood that the government of the country permitting 
the establish of joint ventures on its soil wants to protect its interests 
and as a rule every foreign partner is prepared for this, but these interests 
should be clearly and distinctly expressed in the laws, with all legal 
instruments regarding this kind of activity issued simultaneously (a situation 
in which enabling regulations appear substantially later is disadvantageous). 


The parties agreeing to establish a joint venture should have the right to 
decide many issues among themselves, while legislation should regulate 
basic matters. The contract concluded between the partners in a joint 
venture is in any case confirmed by authorized organs of the host country; 
it thus has the ability to intervene in such a contract before accepting its 
execution. The government can also reserve for itself the right to periodic 
information about the progress of negotiations between the parties and 
inflwence the direction of those negotiations. 


In the light of the set expectations of Western partners, Poland does not 


make a sufficiently competitive partner for the establishment of joint 
ventures on its territory, mainly because of the lack of appropriate Legal 
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regulations. Forcing joint ventures clearly biased in favor of exports 
decreases interest in Poland as a potential partner, while incentives in 

the form of relatively cheap labor are not suffciently competitive given 

the possibility for investment in other countries, especially underdeveloped 
ones, with significantly cheaper labor and abundant raw materials. On the 
other hand, many Western firms are interested in the large and to a great 
extent unsaturated domestic Polish market. 


A basic condition of attracting foreign capital to a socialist economy 
would be granting a guarantee that this solution will have a long-term nature. 


Current results and experiences in this form of international cooperation 
warrant restraint on this question, for there still exist many obstacles of 
an objective nature (e.g., the inconvertibility of the currency of socialist 
countries), or of a systematic nature, not easy to overcome, especially in 
the initial stages of activity. Awareness of the existence of these 
obstacles and difficulties, as well as the potential effects capital 
cooperation can bring, should shed Light on decisions made in this realm. 


FOOTNOTES 
l. For example, “joint business venture,” “coproduction venture,” 
“contractual joint venture,” “joint equity venture,” “transideologica!l 
corporation,” “jointly owned subsidiary,” "“fifty-fifty corporation,” 
“joint enterprise,” “joint adventure.” 
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POSSTLSILLITIES FOR LNCREASED TRADE WITH MEKICO PROBED 
Little Trade These Far 
Warsaw KRYNKI ZAGRANICZNE in Polish fo 1274, 16 Oct 84 » & 


[Article by Andrzej Kreemirski: “Mexico, an Economic Partner Worthy of 
Attention” | 


[ Text} The economic potential of Mexico and its position among Third World 
nations makes it an undoubtedly attractive and waluable economic partner. 
Thus tar our contacts with this country have certainly been somewhat modest 
end tor this reason attempts on both sides to broaden the areas of coopera- 
tion are worthy of attention. 


The stimulus for entering iato regular and lasting economic relations between 
Mexico and Poland is the complementary character of the economies of bot! 
countries. The begianings of trade go back to the 1950's Mutual eachange* 
were then emall and, ae in the beginning of the 1960's, amounted to only 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Crain imports increased Mexican 
eaports to Poland, which during the 1964-1966 period amounted to approni- 
mately $90 billion. Polish exports to Mexico aleo increased due ian large 
measure to the sale in 1969 of two bulk cargo ships. 


The 1970*s were characterized by efforts to increase @utwal trade, vary ites 


materials structure and develop sew tormes of 


econom cooperation. 

As a result of many years’ effort, both sides recognized their needs and 
potentials more fully, and the effect of these eftortse was the broadening the 
renge of goods traded. During the last 10 years, teatile machinery, labore 
tory equipment, phareaceuticals, dyes, porcelain, crystal, and linen ftabrix 
held stable positions in Polish exports to Mexico. Polish exporte alee 


holding stable positions incivud@ged machine tools and equipment, ftishing vee 
seis and, in the Mexican market, wodka. During thie period, Mexican exports 
to Poland included mainly raw materials and teatile products, that is, wool, 
wool yearn, and satural tibere ae well ae metallurgical fluorite and ittee, 
During the 1970s contacts between the government « | the tw wntries were 
clearly revitalized. hie resulted in several agreements of real signifi 


cance for future econaumi ooperation. 








In 1976, during the visit in Mexico by the minister of foreign trade of the 
Polish People’s Republic, a trade agreement was concluded that envisioned 
settling accounts in hard currency and included a most favored nation clause. 
On the strength ~* this agreement, a Combined Commission for Economic Coop- 
eration was cre... ed which held a series of meetings in 1976, 1977 and 1981. 
An important eveut confirming the rank of mutual relations was the visit to 
Mexico in 1979 of Henryk Jablonski, chairman of the State Council of the 
Polish People's Republic. As a result of conversations carried out at that 
time, an agreement was reached on economic and industrial cooperation. A 
real step leading to making direct contacts between the economic circles of 
both countries was the organization of the Mexican trade commission that 
visited Poland in 1980. 


In spite of the fact that the last 20 years brought obvious revitalization of 
mutual relations, the progress attained does not satisfy the aspirations of 
the partners. The range of products subject to exchange is still not very 
broad and the value of mutual trade is always less than expected. In the 
second half of the past decade there was a quite clear, although uneven, 
increase in trade, but the economic and payment difficulties which confronted 
both Mexico and Poland led to a new decrease in trade in 1982 and 1983. 
Polish exports dropped from $9.8 million in 1981 to $5.4 million in 1982, and 
scarcely $0.3 million during the past year. Mexican imports increased from 
$2.5 million to $4.2 million, then dropped to $1.9 million. 


Both sides are convinced of the need to reverse these unfavorable trends and 
the serious, continuously unexploited potentials for cooperation. This was 
expressed in intensifying official contacts in 1983 and 1984. In May 1983, a 
Polish commission visited Mexico and a continuation of discussions of that 
time were the negotiations concluded 20 February 1984 by the signing of the 
protocol for a trade agreement defining the development of mutual relations 
for the years 1984-1986. This document envisions attempts to increase mutual 
trade and bring it into balance. It was stipulated that exports of each 
party will exceed $90 million during this time and the materials structure of 
the mutual exchange was defined. 


The fourth session of the Combined Commission foi Economic Cooperation, which 
took place in Mexico in April 1984, was of particular significance for fur- 
ther relations between Mexico and Poland. Both parties expressed readiness 
to begin a new stage of cooperation that would allow a broader than hereto- 
fore range of exploiting the complementary character of the Mexican and 
Polish economies. 


The view was expressed in mutual agreement with respect to the need to di- 
vereify the materials structure of trade and to make mutual trade more regu- 
lec. Promotional activity, such as exhibits and fairs organized in both 
countries, trade and industrial commissions, conferences and symposia were 
recognized as being indispensable. It was resolved that more attention be 
given to exchange of information, particularly in the area of export possi- 
bilities and import requirements. 
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Both sides resolved to increase the role of barter transactions and compen- 
satory exchanges, which will be facilitated by the agreement concluded in 
1983 on activating compensatory accounts. The agreement concluded in 1984 on 
mutual credit lines should also promote a revitalization of trade. 


The discussions of this year's session of the Combined Commission were espe- 
cially significant because they specified numerous areas of economic cooper- 
ation. The greatest potentials lie in industry. A subject of interest to 
both sides is the exchange of experience and joint achievewents in non-fer- 
rous metallurgy, production of machine tools, railway rolling stock, machin- 
ery and complete technological lines for the textile industry, petrochem- 
icals, the chemical, pharmaceutical, shipyard and sugar industries. High 
hopes also lie in cooperation in energy. In the future, Polish enterprises 
are to participate in bidding for contracts put out by the Mexican state 
sector. 


A separate, important area of cooperation is fishing, especially studies of 
tarine resources and fishing and processing technology. Both partners are 
also interested in agricultural production, including cultivation of grains, 
Oleaginous plants and potatoes as well as cattle raising and such matters as 
irrigation work and technical services for agriculture. 


There is also the possibility of a broader than heretofore exploitation of 
the skills of Polish specialists in the Mexican economy in connection with 
the offering of scientific-technical services, specifically in such areas as 
geology, hydrology, space planning or construction. 


The List of subjects that are of interest to both sides can be completed with 
air and sea transport and working tourism. 


Direct contacts between Mexican and Polish enterprises and organizations that 
bring them together are a real factor that affects the revitalization of 
mutual relations. A leading place in this respect belongs to cooperaticn 
between the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade (PIHZ) and the Council of Mexican 
Enterr-ises for Foreign Trade (CEMAI). Of great practical significance also 
is the 1976 agreement that regulates cooperation of PIHZ with the Mexican 
Institute of Foreign Trade (IMCE). Both of these institutions played a sig- 
nificant role in organizing the visit of the Mexican Trade Commission that 
was sponsored by PIHZ in Warsaw at the end of August 1984, 


Revitalizing bilateral Mexican-Polish relations is undoubtedly favored by 
satisfactorily developing cooperation between Mexico and partners that belong 
to the Council of Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA). An obvious manifesta- 
tion of bilateral attempts to reinforce it is the economic and industrial 
exhibition by the countries belonging to CEMA staged in November of this year 
in Mexico. 
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Comments of Mexican Official 


Warsaw RYNKI ZAGRANICZNE in Polish No 124, 16 Oct 84 p 8 


[interview with Roberto Friedrich, deputy general director of the Mexican 
Institute of Foreign rade by Andrzej Krzemirski: “Direct Contacts, a Con- 
dition for Success" 


[Text] At the invitation of PIHZ, the Mexican Trade 
Commission visited Warsaw on August 26-28. Taking 
advantage of this occasion, we asked Roberto Friedrich, 
deputy general director of the Mexican Institute of Foreign 
Trade (IMCE), for an evaluation of economic cooperation 
between Mexico and Poland. 


[Question] As is known, Mexican-Polish trade is very small at present. Do 
you see a potential for increasing the exchanges between our countries and 
making them more varied? 


[Answer] I believe that such possibilities really exist. Obviously the 
present level of trade is not adequate to the potential of either side, but 
this is due to the fact that we do not know each other well enough yet. I am 
not thinking of relations between governments or institutions of both coun- 
tries. The ;roblem lies most of all in that enterprises do not mutually know 
their potentials. 


We cannot regard trade through a prism of excessive fear of a temporary lack 
of balance in mutual exchanges. Recently deficits have occurred to the dis- 
advantage of one side or the other. I believe that we all recognize the 
necessity for increasing trade and balancing it, but in a dynamic way. For 
this reason we should be concerned not about whether the mutual balance of 
trade will end with a negative relatively favorable balance amounting to $5 
or $10 million, but with trade reaching at least the level envisioned in the 
protocol of the trade agreement. This document stipulates that in the course 
of 3 years, exports by each side will attain a value of $90 million and this 
is, 1 believe, not an overly ambitious goal if we actually succeed in con- 
vincing the firms of the benefits emanating from mutual relations. 


During the present mission we confirmed the existence of products which are 
complementary within the framework of bilateral trade. As far as Mexican 
exports are concerned, we see a specific possibility in the textile and food 
branches. A proposal has also been made with respect to trade in products of 
the metallurgical industry and raw materials for this branch. There are also 
possibilities with respect to certain traditional materials such as coffee, 
wool, fluorite or certain mineral products. 


We believe, however, that we should turn our attention to new articles that 
would change somewhat the materials structure that has existed thus far. 
This involves not limiting ourselves to trading raw materials for investment 
goods and other industrial products, but trying to come to a just relation 
between export and import of the latter from Mexico's point of view. I 
believe that we must concentrate on certain selected areas such as the phar- 
maceutical, chemical, petrochemical or textile industries. The talks con- 
ducted disclosed the needs of Poland for import of goods produced by these 
branches, 
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ducted disclosed the needs of Poland for import of goods produced by these 
branches. 


On the other hand, Mexico renewed foreign purchases in certain areas such as 
fishing, the shipyard industry and coal mining. Certain initiatives ure 
already apparent that create an opportunity for Polish exports. 





[Question] Besides trade, are there any prospects for a more broadly under- 
stood economic cooperation? 


[Answer | Yes. 1 think that we should aim at cooperation in the area of 
investment or transfer of technology since in this way we would assure our- 
selves of a more stable materials trade. 1: would not be as subject in that 
case to international market conditions. For example, we discussed the pos- 
sibility of cooperation in the pharmaceutical industry; Mexico is very much 
interested in production of certain basic products in this area. Also under 
consideration is the leather industry and fishing. 


[Question] How do you evaluate the results of the present mission? 


[Answer] It is difficult to speak in this case of specific results. We can 
say, however, that all representatives of Mexican firms participating in this 
mission are satisfied with the definition of Poland's concrete import re- 
quirements. Our 2-day visit allowed individual enterprises to find real 
methods of consolidating their position in this market. Many of them took 
into account the need to have permanent representatives in Poland, all the 
more so since, as I was able to observe, decentralization has occurred ia 
this economy with respect to decisions pertaining to purchases, among other 
things. 


[Question] In Mexican-Polish exchanges, will there be an enlargement of the 
role of compensatory transactions, so desirable in view of the payment dif- 
ficulties of both countries? 


[Answer] A suitable financial mechanism was formally created only several 
months ago and, as fer as I know, no transaction of this kind has as yet been 
carried out. This system makes it possible to avoid immediate hard currency 
payments since the accounts are settled only at the end of the year. 


I believe that the compensation mechanism will make it much easier to carry 
out transactions since it will not be necessary in every case to tie pur- 
chases to sales for the same amount. At present it is a new method and is 
little known, but I believe that in the future it will play an important role 
in the development of bilateral trade, particularly in view of the shortage 
of hard currency and the possibility that this situation will persist in both 
countries. 


Question] Mexico announced its participation in the Poznan International 
Fair in 1985. Poland will soon participate in the CAMEXPO'84 Fair in Mexico. 
What hope do you place in the presence of firms of both countries at these 
exhibits? 











[Answer] The decision pertaining to participation in the Poznan Interna- 
tional Fair in 1985 was undertaken so that our promotional activities would 
not be sporadic, but so that they would have continuity. This will be made 
possible also by finding new methods leading to consolidating contacts 
between Mexican and Polish enterprises. 


In this sense, participation of Mexico in the Poznan fair will be a consoli-~ 
dation of the results of the present mission just as the participation of 
Poland in the expositions of CEMA countries is. This undertaking will not 
only create conditions for Poland's presenting offerings for export, which is 
obviously the basic goal, but will also make it possible for Poland to become 
acquainted at close range with the potentials of Mexican industry as a part 
of following up on purchases of articles whose producers are not represented 
in this mission. 


I believe that no endeavor that has as its purpose a mutual drawing together 
of firms of our two countries will be too great in light of the needs that 
exist in this respect. 


2950 
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AGENDA OF ECONOMICS SOCIETY REFORM SEMINAR FAULTED 
Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish No 45, 4 Nov 84 p 15 
[Article by Marek Misiak: "Punching at Air") 


[Text] After the discussion of the report given by the government 
plenipotentiary for economic reform, the publication of the opening 
evaluations of the Economic Advisory Council, and other opinions and items 
published in ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE, the relating of yet another conference 
devored to the problems of economic reform must seem repetitious. I will 
try to limit myself to certain individual problems that presented themselves 
against the background of voluminous materials which on 25 October 

were the topic of discussions organized by the Institute of Economic 
Sciences, the PAN [Polish Academy of Science] Economic Sciences Committee 
and the Main Board of the Polish Economic Society at the Economist's 

Club in Warsaw. 


The title of the conference, "The Enterprise as a Part of the Functioning 
Socialist Economic System," had a meaning that was agreed upon. It was more 
of a slogan than a conference title, since the topics of reports and 
discussions were the various problems of the reform, sometimes only loosely 
connected with the enterprises. 


Prof Waclaw Wilczynski stated his thesis on the necessity of greater 
consistency in reforming the economy in general and, as usual, principled 
terms in a paper entitled "The External Conditions of Management and the 
Rationale of Microeconomics." The views of the author on the problems of 
the reform were recently presented in the columns of ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in 
connection with his speech at the economist's conference in Wisla (see 
"Where Are Those Brutalizers?" ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE No 44/1984). There is 
a shortage of satisfactory conditions for rational microeconomics, as can 
be seen from the paper that Waclaw Wilczewski presented at the Warsaw 
conference. This is due to three causes: 1) the insufficient inclusion 
of the central administrative organs in the reform; 2) faulty interpretation 
of the product-money categories and the cavalier use of these categories; 
3) the tendency toward egalitarianism in solutions adopted in the spheres 
of distribution and social relations. 
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Prof Jan Mujzel was also very general in presenting his vosition in a paper 
called “The Effectiveness of Development in Socialist Enterprises." In it 
we read that, among other things, the governmental regulatory potential 

is still unequal to the task of coping with the number and complexity of 
information-decision operations which are necessary to manage an economy 

in which the autonomy of the individual enterprise has been sharply reduced. 
The author believes that the concept of providing government enterprises 
with capabilities for development is realistic. To achieve this goal it is 
necessary, in the opinion of Jan Mujzel, to supply a systematic solution: 
1) assure the shaping of a physical structure in the enterprises which is 
in accordance to the needs of development; 2) create the effective motiva- 
tional forces for development in the form of encouragement and prodding, 
with an extended time frame; 3) assure access to resources needed for 
development; 4) supply protection against the incorrect parameters used 

in accounting for developmental production; 5) give banks, as important 
links in the developmental process, features which will draw them closer 

to effectiveness-oricented enterprises. Prof Jan Mujzel believes that there 
exists the possibility of creating instruments which will systematically 
form conditions of central planning which would coincidentally be “aligned 
to the regulatory potential of the state administration." 


Many papers were presented at the conference. The remaining will be 
briefly mentioned. Docent Adam Liponski presented “Starting the Market 
Mechanism and Planning for the General Economy." The author polemicized 
with the position that the economy can be reformed under conditions of 

a limited market mechanism. Prof Jerzy Wieckowski presented “The Limits and 
Barriers to Enterprise Autonomy." The author enumerated many of the factors 
which limit autonomy, the chief being the ease with which worthless money 

is spent and, among other things, the ease with which pay can be increased 
at the detriment of costs, the ease of “softening” the limits set on pay 
increases (read: the FAZ [Professional Activation Fund] threshold indicator), 
the ease of crossing various “sensitivity barriers" for economic results, 
for changing patrameters, etc. 


Docent Leszek Balcerewicz presented “The Adaptibility of Economic Systems." 


The author thinks that partial reforms are not being adopted “to the 
defined threshold" in the present system of command-distribution, 


Prof Jan Lipinski presented “Toole for Realizing the Central Plan in the 
Economic Sphere of Socialized Enterprises." This is a wide-ranging 
discussion of the virtues of various methods for steering the economy. 


Prof Jozef Kaleta presented “Self-financing of Enterprises and the Problem 
of Social Protection.” The author thinks that the use of the present 
solution to social protection unfavorably affects the principles for 
enterprise self-financing. 


Prof Janusz Goscinski presented “Socialist Competition." The use of the 
market mechanism in the economy requires, in the opinion of Janusz Goscinski, 
“authentic competition between government enterprises, cooperatives, private 
firms, and those financed with mixed capital." 
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Dr Barbara Blaszczyk and Dr Marek Dabrowki presented “Economic and Social 
Effectiveness of Enterprises. Autonomy, Myths, and Reality.” The authors 
defend the idea of enterprise self-government against various accusations 
of ineffectivencss. 


Prof Stanislawa Borkowska presented “The Participation of Workers in 
Managing the Socialist Enterprise.” The author analyzes the three types 
of enterprises: self-government, managerial, and participative (mixed), 
and stresses the virtues of the third type. 


Prof Ludwik Bar presented “Supervision of the Government Enterprise.” This 
is a descrip. ton of the present lawful supervisory principles for the 
enterprise a: \| the system for defending the rights of the enterprise against 
the parent buidy or other governmental agencies. 


Dr Tadeusz Bauer presented “The Second Economic Reform and Ownership.” The 
author, a worker at the Budapest Sclence Academy, contemplates the successive 
phases of economic reform in Hungary. His attention is mainly focused on 

the dangers of bureaucracy. 


The discussion did not contribute much in comparison to the contents of 
the papers. The speakers, after all, dominated the discussion. Sometimes 
the ideas from the papers were repeated in a more emphatic form. Polemics 
were *-ld at a low level. 


Prof Witold Trzeciakowski was the moderator of the conference. He called 
atiention to the many common traits in the various presentations. To a 

gre: -r or lesser degree all attacked the faults of the command-distribut ion 
system. There was a shortage of defenders of the system at the conference. 
"Then is the command-distribution system only a paper tiger?" asked Witold 
Trzeciakowski. 


This was a rhetorical question. The command-distribution system may not 
have had supporters at the conference, but it does have them in practice. 


It is a shame that the organizers of the conference did not care to invite 
representatives of the central administration. Among the participants I did 
not see any representatives of the Office of the Government Plenipotentiary 
for Economic Reform. There were no representatives from any enterprises. 


One fault of the conference lay, ' think, in limiting the various 
contemplations to generalized models. Possibly, attempts to compare the 
various models with survey research, «* is done by the Economic Advisory 
Council, would bring better results and considerable satisfaction which 
would not be merely theoretical. 
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MINISTER'S OVERSIGHT BODIES SEEN AS THREAT TO FIRM AUTONOMY 
Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish No 45, 4 Nov 84 p 15 
[Article by Slawomir Lipinski: “The Minister's Extended Arm"! 


[Text] Edward Grzywa, sinister for light and chemical industry, created, 
in the middle of Ocotber 1984, six oversight councils for enterprises 

that are large and important in this ministry. We actually have something 
new in the present economic practice. Were is a list of the enterprises 
for which oversight councils have been created; the Lodz Defenders of Peace 
Cotton Products Factory, the Torun Meriontex Worsted Wool Mill, the 

Pulawy and Wloclawek Nitrate works, Crudziadz Stomil, and the Sandomierz 
Window Glass Factory. 


The minister has fully utilized the 53rd article of the law over state 
enterprises, which states: “A law which creates an enterprise can foresee 
that the authority of the creating organ, as described in the above-mentioned 
law, can be delegated by the organ to an oversight council.” 


The reason for the creation of the oversight counciis is the fact that, as 
stated by Minister E. Grzywa, the ministry is made up of about 700 enterprises, 
while the central administration has 500 workers. Without the proper 
administrative lev«' the enterprises are difficult to supervise. This 
argument, as we cf se, is typical for ministerial functionaries. From 

such thinking st. :ie desires for reestablishing the intermediate administra- 
tive level. However, Minister E. Grzywa states while handing out appointments 
to the leaders of the oversight councils that he has no such intentions. That 
is why the councils were established not for branches of the industry but 

for individual enterprises. It must be pointed out that the law does not 
allow the establishment of councils for industrial branches. 


The assignments and methods of operation for the oversight councils were 
described in the minister's proclamation during July 1984. It was stated 
that the councils will be established “in cases justifying the need for 
intensified supervision.” They will do periodic (quarterly and annual) 
analysis and evaluations of the enterprise with regard to the realization 
of mandated goals, the quality of production, adherence to regulations, 
management of resources, etc. Their task will be to evaluate the work done 
by the director of the enterprise (in terms of organization, supervision, 
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cooperation with self-government groups, sociopolitical organizations, and 
cadre policies). The important thing is that the oversight councils have the 
right to give the director recommendations on matter’ described in article 55 
of the law on enterprises. ("The establishing organ can prevent the execution 
of the director's decisions or force the director to amend or withdraw the 
decision in cases where it finds the director's decision contrary to lav.”) 
The tasks of the council, which we have just mentioned, are to assure that 
regulations are followed by the enterprise. The minister's order gives 

an example for the scope of such control: “To enforce the preferred directions 
for the sale of materials." In light of the oversight council's authority 

to change the director's decision, this may mean that the council mav ‘scide 
where the materials are to be sold. Again there is some definite doun: 

about whether the minister's order interpreted regulations of a higher order 
in too broad a way. 


The councils also have the right of appeal to the minister on matters described 
in articles 54 and 56 of the law on enterprises (in assigning additional work 
to the enterprise, work which falls outside ©-* official plan, in cases 
described by regulations, and in suspending « : director from exercising 

his function). 


The councils established in the light and chemical industry are composed of 
10 persons. The leader is a ministry official (in the case of the first 
six councils he is of departmental directorial or vice-direcorial rank). 

In the makeup of the councils there also are two other workers from the 
parent ministry, workers from the bank that finances the enterprise. the 
regional administration, the Polish Committee for Standards, Measurement, 
and Quality, and scientific-technical organizations such as PTE | Polish 
Economic Society] and NOT [Chief Technical Organization], etc. 


One can have some reservations about the composition of the councils. A 
comment by one of the enterprise directors seems to confirm this. He stated 
that he would like to see membership on the councils include some workers 
from the environmental protection groups, GICE [Main Inspectorate for Energy 
Management|], etc. The oversight council, in his view, should become not 

so much a supervisory institution as an additional organ of the enterprise 
which, through the proper selection of individuals, would always assure a 
soft landing for the enterprise. This, in my opinion, is a great danger 
which the minister has not taken into consideration. 


The oversight council does not, in theory, subtract anything from the 
enterprise's autonomy. Without doubt, though, certain aspects of its 
activities, even only the psychological aspect, will limit a director's 
feeling of independence. For the oversight councils to fulfill their 
functions properly, according to the letter and the spirit of reform, the 
position taken by the self-government groups in the enterprises for which 
the councils are formed will be most important. The self-government 
activists must be aware that it will be mostly up to them to assure the 
proper functioning of the councils. 
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Minister E£. GCrzyws has informed us that he foresees the formation of 30 
oversight cowncii: in the first phase. Further developments are unknown. 
But if one holds ciose to the essence of the minister's speech. then 
oversight councils are to be established only in exceptional circumstances 
which justify the intensification of supervision. The law states that th: 
councils have a term of 3} years. it would be good to do a thorough analysis 
at the end of each term to see whether the situation that mandated the 
council's creation still existed. In other words, the oversight councils, 
in ay opinion, cannot be a peTmanent ecicment of supervision in an enterpri 
There are many doubts, as one can see, related to the creation of the 
councils. <A fuller answer to the question of whether they are necessary 
will be supp | ied by their activities, which we will observe very carefully 
in our columns. 
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Tunis-—Genoa-Marseilles route. Winning that contract was a big success, 
especially when many ocean lines are operating on a shoestring, as the 
sailors say. The work of this ferry and the three shifts manned by Polish 
crews have been well received by the Tunisians. If one wants to do 
something, he/she can do it. This has been proven again. 


9807 
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POLAND 


BRIEFS 


SULPHUR EXPORTS--Besides hard coal and copper, sulphur is Poland's chief raw 
material for export. By the end of the year, 3,130,000 tons of sulphur will 
reach foreign customers. [Summary! [Warsaw Domestic Service in Polish 

2100 GMT 28 Dec 84 LD] 


BIRTHRATE DECLINE EXPECTED--The demographic explosion is coming to apr end. 

In 1985 one should expect some decrease in the birth rate. It will be 2 
little more than 700,000 during 11 months. The number of births was 14,000 
fewer than at the same time last year. [Text] [Warsaw Televisior Service in 
Polish 1620 GMT 28 Dec 84 LD} 


NEW BLOC CURRENCY RULES--The National Bank of Poland announces that, as of 

1 January, a new 2-year norm for the sale of foreign currency for trips to 

the socialist countries will be in force. It is 30,000 zloty per person, 
including the payment taken for sales of foreign currency for private purposes. 
Forints and lei can be purchased only once a year, however. [Text] [Warsaw 
Domestic Service in Polish 0700 GMT 29 Dec 84 LD] 


CSO: 2600/432 
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ROMANIA 


NAVIGATION REGULATIONS FOR DANUBE}-BLACX SEA CANAL 
Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAI. in Romanian Part I No 82, 29 Oct 84 pp 1-46 


(Decree No 384 of the State Council Approving the Naviration Regulations for 
the Danube-Black Sea 


[Text] The State Council of the Socialist Republic of Romania hereby decrees: 


Article 1. The navigation repulations for the Nanube-"lack Sea Canal, which are 
specified in the annex as an irterpral part of the present decree, are hereby ap- 
proved, 


Article 2. Navigation on the canal is directed by the Danube-Rlack Sea Canal 
Administration through the navigation control center, whose orders are binding 
on all ship and convoy captains throughout their passare through the canal. 


The Danube-Plack Sea Canal Administration is a state united vested by law with 
the authority, to manage, operate and maintain the canal. 


Article 3. Navigation on the canal is supervised and controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Naval Transportation of the Ministry of Transportation and Telecommni- 
cations, through the Inspectorate for Civilian Navirpation and the harbor mas- 
ters' offices. 


Article i. Ships and convoys are controlled according to law by the special or- 
vans of the Ministry of Transportation and Telecommmnications and also by the 
control organs for the state border crossing points, customs offices and medical 
stations, by the plant inspection quarantine and by the harbor militia. 


The organs specified in Parapraph 1 exercise control in the presence of the ship 
or convoy captain or his demtw and with the assistance of the organs of 
the harbor masters' offices, who sirn the completed docunents. 


Article 5. The Danube-Slack Sea Canal Administration collects fees for passage 
of ships or convoys through the canal or for services rendered them, which fees 
are set by law. The fees do no* include costs of services performed by the ac- 
ministration in connection with ships' or convoys' crews and with passengers, 
reloading, handiing and storage operations, or other harbor services, to which 
the leral rates apply. 


Nicolae Ceausescu, President of the Socialist Republic 
of Romania 
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Section I: “Seneral] Provisions 


Article 1. WNaviration on the Danube-8lack Sea Canal is poverned by the provi- 
sions of the present rerulations. 


Article 2. The cana] extends from Constanta Sud port O km up the canal to Cer~ 
navoda port 6 km up the canal and 299.3 km up the Namube. 


Article 3. The Danube-Plack Sea Canal Administration, henceforth called the Ca- 
nal Administration, provides for naviration for the whole lenpth of the caral, 
including the inland ports. 


Article 4. Ships or convoys of any caterory end under any flar that are on the 
waters of the canal are required, as lone as they are passing through the canal 
or standing off its inland ports, to obey al) orders of the Canal Administration 
concerning entering and leaving the canal, navirating on the waters of the canal, 
standing and operating in and enterinp and leaving its inland harbors. 


Article 5. Navigating downstream means navirating from Cernavoda port on the 
Danube to Constanta Sud port on the lack Sea, and upstream means from the Flack 
Sea to the Danube. 


Section ‘I: Ships and Convoy "nits for Naviration on the Canal 


Article 6, (1) Propelled river and searoinr ships and unpropelled flosting 
equipment, small craft and ships in pushed convoy units or units of pairs navi- 
gate on the Danube-Rlack Sea Canal. 


(2) Travel on the canal by towed convoys, ships in uncommon categories, float- 
ing structures or installations, and sport or pleasure craft is considered spe- 
cial transportation and can be admitted to the canal only by a special authori- 
zation issued by the Canal Administration on the terms expressly specified in 
the document issued. 


(3) River and searoing freighters and passenger ships, technical and service 
ships, and convoys may pass through the canal and the locks if they conform to 
the following maximm dimensions: 


- Maximum lenrth 296 meters 
- Maximum width o% " 
- Maximum height from waterline to hirhest point 16.5 " 
- Maximum running draurht 55 * 
- Maximum draucht with speed restrictions 6 " 





During operation of the canal at minimum water level ships up to 1° meters high 
may also navirate by special permission. 


In the latter case the Canal Administration will notify navigators of the 
draught of ships admitted to the canal. 


Drauphts of ships or convoys on the canal-Nanube ports rin will be correlated 
with the minirmmm depths in the reach of the Danube up to the port of destination, 
which depths are commnicated by the DANUBE HYDROMETEOROLOCICA!, MULLFTIN, 
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(4) Wo more than six ships may travel in a pushed convoy either upstream or 
downstream, and no more than two may dock in a berth. 


Units of pairs traveling either upstream or downstream may contain no more than 
three craft, including the ship propelling the unit. 


(S) Automotive ships mst have enough power for gooi control in order to keep 
the convoy on course and to stop promptly if so directed without affecting traf- 
fic in the other directioi.. 


(6) Any automotive ship pushing or towing other ships in a pair is prohibited 
from leaving them in the canal while stopping for signals or before reaching the 
port of destination. 


(7) Navigation of rafts or by sails is prohibited on the canal. 


Article 7. (1) Searoing ships traveling on the canal will have a tonnape certi- 
ficate issued by the Canal Administration in addition to the ship's papers re- 
quired by law, 


In the absence of said certificate, ships are subject to measurement by the or- 
pans of the Canal Administration. 


(2) Costs of measurement are charged to the account of the ship or shipowner. 


Article 8. River ships will have ship's papers according to the provisions of 
the Regulations for Navigation on the Danube in the Romanian Sector. 


Section TTI: Technical Requirements for Ships and Convoys 


Article 9. (1) For access to and travel on the canal, ships mst have corplete 
crews to provide for their efficient operation en route and while standinr. 


(2) All ships mst have their name or number inscribed on both sides in visible 
places, and their name and home port on the stern. 


(3) Ships or convoys traveling on the canal mst be in proper technical condi- 
tion enabling them to navigate safely. They mst be equipped with all that is 
needed for their safety and navigation on the canal. 


(4) Searoing ships mst have the lights and signals specified in the Internati- 
onal Regulations to Prevent Collisions at Sea. 


Article 10. Ships with a list of more than degrees may not travel on the ca- 
nal. 


Section IV: Piloting Ships 


Article 11. Ships and convoys may not travel on the canal without a Canal Ad- 
ministration pilot on board or a pilot with a certificate issued by the compe- 
tent Romanian authority authorizing him to pilot ships or convoys on the canal, 
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Article 12. Upon the pilot's recuest and if radiotelephone connections are not 
available, a ship or convoy arriving in an area for standine and forming convoys 
to enter the canal will fly its flap at a visible point according to the provi- 
sions of the International Code and will sound appropriate sirnals for this pur- 


pose. 


Article 13. In the areas for standing and forming convoys to enter the canal, 
piloting service is provided by a pilot boast and turboats for assistance and 
towing or pushing. 


Article 1. (1) Ship or convoy captains mst inform themselves as to the navi- 
gation system on the canal, including changes and special directions that have 
arrived en route throurh the canal. 


(2) Fn route and also in aJl maneuvers executed by a ship or convoy, orders 
are given solely by the captain of the ship or convoy and upon his sole respon- 
sibility. 


(3) The captain of the ship or convoy is responsible for the maneuvers of the 
ship or convoy and for any damare caused by said maneuvers, even if the respec- 
tive pilot is on board. 


(4) If the captain of the ship or convoy leaves the bridge en route or during 
maneuvers, he must designate a person responsible for running the ship or con- 
voy in his absence anc record it in the ship's log. In that case the person 
running the ship or convoy must have the necessary training attested by a certi- 
ficate issued by the authorized and recognized organ. He assumes the captain's 
entire responsibility. 


(S) The captain of the ship or convoy or its owner is solely responsible for 
all damare caused by the ship or convoy under these circumstances, 


Article 15. (1) If the captain of the ship or convoy rejects or disrepards the 
pilot's recommendations, the pilot must remain on board on the bridge and warn 
the captain of the mistake he is making and the consequences of jeopardizing 
navigation safety. 


(2) If the captain of the ship or convoy persists in disregarding the pilot's 
recommendations, the pilot may ask the Canal Administration and the harbor mas- 
ter to stop the ship or convoy in order to prevent a possible accident or for 
investigation, as the case may be. The decision of the Canal Administration or 
the harbor master as the case may be is binding upon the ship or convoy captain. 


Section Vv: F*ntry and Departure of Ships and Convoys ‘nto and From the Canal 
Article 15. (1) The area for standing and forming convoys to enter the canal at 
Cernavoda port is located between 297.3 and 295.3 km up the Danube at the riprht 
bank and is 150 meters wide. 

(2) Said area is located in the river-seu basin. 


Article 17. The captain of a ship or convoy with inflammble, explosive, radio- 
active, toxic or corrosive carroes aboard rust report this by radio 6 hours 
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arriving in the area for standing and forming convoys to enter the canal and no- 
tify the Canal Administration and the harbor masters of it in writing in his 
arrival report, to determine passare and safety measures in transit throurh 
the canal. Passage through the canal is authorized by the Canal Administration 
and the competent Romanian authorities and may be granted only after all condi- 
tions are met for completely safe navization through the canal. 


Article 18, (1) mtry and departure of ships and convoys into and from the ca- 
nal are permitted only with the approval of the Canal Administration and are in- 
dicated by semaphore sirnals. 


(2) Before entering the canal and throughout the time of transit ships and con- 
voys are prohibited from having objects outside the ship that mieht jeopardize 
the safety of other ships or floating or fixed canal installations. Anchors will 


be weighed. 


(3> In case of unfavorable hydrometeorological conditions, dredging or hydrau- 
lic engineering operations, or other risks to navigation the Canal Administration 
may temporarily close the canal to navigation. 


Article 19. As a rule ships or convoys enter the canal in order of arrival in 
the area of standing and forming convoys. 


The control organs' ships, those of the Canal Administration, passenrer ships, 
ships with perishable cargoes, and ships on special missions have priority in 
entering and leaving the canal. 


Article 20. (1) Upon the ship or convoy captain's request the Canal Administra- 
tion may lend aid or towing for safe navigation in entering or leaving the canal 
or for passare of the ship or convoy through the canal. 


(2) Aid or towing is charged to the account of the ship or convoy or its owner. 


Article 21. Ships and convoys are prohibited from assembling in the sector mrk- 
od by buoys at the entry or exit into or from the canal. 


Section V': Wavigation on the Canal 


Article 22. (1) Cruising speed is set by the Canal Administration up to 12 kn 
per hour according to the size, shape and technical characteristics of the ship 
or convoy. The Canal Administration may authorize higher speeds for soundly 
justified reasons and in each individual case. 


(2) Ship or convoy captains traveling on the canal mst observe the cruising 
speed necessary to keep the ship or convoy safely on course without exceeding 
the speed limit set by the Canal Administration or endangering in any way the 
traffic on the canal, the hydraulic enrineering constructions on the canal, or 
the safety of the other ships and convoys en route, standing at anchor, or 
alongside canal quays. 


Article 23. (1) Ships or convoys traveling upstream mst yield to those travel- 
ing downstream. 
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(2) Only ships or convoys equipped with radar and optical and acoustic sirnal- 
ing installations, all in good condition may navigate in a for, on their own re- 
sponsibility and with the Canal Administration's express authorization. 


(3) Under bad hydrometeorological conditions navization on the canal requires 
special attention, and no passinr is permitted. "pon meetinr, ships or convoys 
navigating arainst the wind are required to reduce speed or stop, drawing as 
close as possible to the bank, to allow the ships or convoys navigating with the 
wind to pass in safety. 


In a cross wind ships or convoys navigating on the part of the canal opposed to 
the wind have priority passare. 


(4) In case of a very high wind or storm the Canal Administration my tempora- 
rily prohibit travel on the canal in particular cases. 


(5) Im that situation ships mst withdraw to the bank as far as possible and 
ride at anchor or at an equipped quay. 


The control organs' ships and those authorized by the Canal Administration are 
exceptions. 


Article 2). (1) Ships or convoys sailing in opposite directions meet on the 
right. For this purpose, they will reduce their speed and turn to the left as 
far as possible, leaving enough space between them to keep on course without 
danger of a collision. 


(2) Passing is permissible for isolated river ships only, traveling either up- 
stream or downstream, and only in safe places. 


Ships or convoys about to be overtaken are required to reduce their speed and 
turn toward the bank in order to secure their own maneuver and to be overtaken 
in safety. 





(3) Navigation at the same depth is prohibited except when overtaking. 


(4) Throughout the lenpth of the candl searoing ships and convoys are prohibited 
from overtaking other searoing ships and convoys. 


Overtaking is prohibited for all categories of ships on curves, in the areas of 
semaphors and harbors, in passing under bridges, and in the areas of side canals. 


The only exceptions are when ships are standing on the canal for various opera- 
tions. 


(S) Crossing and overtaking are prohibited under unfavorable hydrometeorolori- 
Cal conditions and in areas where rainwater collected in regulated side ditches 
flows into the canal, j§§ which are marked with sirns on the bank sayinr "lte- 
strictions are imposed: Make inquiries." 


(6) When ships or convoys approach areas at the same time where a ship is stand- 
ing for various operations or under the circumstances specified in Pararraph 5, 
the ship or convoy navirating on the part of the canal with a free channel has 


priority. 
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(7) Small craft of any kind will turn promptly out of the way of avtomotive 
ships and of convoys en route and will sail as close to the bank as possible. 


(8) Ships traveling for rescue operations or to aid endanpered ships or convoys 
as well as ships of the control organs of the Canal Administration have priority 
passare and are required to fly a red banner on the bow at a visible point and 
a sufficient height. 


If needed, this sipnal may be supplemented with an acoustic sirnal consisting of 
“one short sound between two long sounds," 


Article 25. (1) All ships or convoys navigating either upstream or downstream 
are required to keep enouzh distance between them so that if necessary they can 
stop in the direction they are going without turning. 


No ship or convoy may approach another ship or convoy closer than 1,500 meters 
downstream and 1,000 meters upstream, except in cases of overtaking by isolated 
river ships, 


(2) With poor visibility or foul weather, the safe distance between ships and 
convoys will be at least 2,000 meters en route downstream and 1,500 meters en 
route upstream. 


(3) No ship or craft will be able to pass through the canal at a distance less 
than 1,500 meters from the bows of the ships under way. 


Article 26. (1) Small craft are prohibited from navigating at night, except for 
the ships of the control organs of the Canal Administration and those authoriz- 
ed by the latter. 


(2) No overtaking is permitted at night, except for the supervision and control 
ships of the Canal Administration on missions and those authorized by it. 


Article 27. (1) Ships and convoys are not permitted to stand on the canal, ex- 
cept in case of rescue operations and canal maintenance operations or when traf- 


fic is stopped at the semaphors on the canal. 


(2) When the semaphors directing traffic on the canal prohibit passare, the 
ships and convoys will stop in the direction they are going and may not pass 
the signal. 


(3) Standing is prohibited at the crossing points of electric cables, under 
bridges, or near the side canals or rainwater outlets. 


(4) When two ships or convoys on opposite courses are standing, they mst keep 
a distance of at least 3,000 meters between them, except when stopping at the 
semaphors on the canal. 


(S) Throughout the time of standing it is prohibited to lower boats or other 
floating facilities. 


Article 28. Anchoring on the cana] is permitted only in cases of stopping or 


standing required by the present regulations and only on the horizontal part 
of the canal bottom, 
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Article 29. when ships or convoys passing through the locks area approach floa- 
ting equipment and installations performine operations on the canal, they are re- 
quired to reduce their speed and avoid making waves so that they will not cause 
traffic accidents or endanger themselves. 


Article 30. All ships and convoys are prohibited from navicating in a drift 
from true course, and from drarring anchors, chains, cables or howsers on the 
canal bottom. '* 


Article 31. In the winter period when there is ice on the banks, ice crystals 
in the water, or thin ice and small ice packs afloat, navigation will be in 
ships registered in the class for sailing through broken ice, and only with the 
authorization of the Canal Administration. 


Navigation may be totally or partially prohibited when there are ice packs or 
ice covers on the canal. 


Section VII: Navication on the Canal in Harbor Areas 


Article 32. ‘When approachinr the canal ports, ships or convoys are required to 
reduce their speed and navigate with particular care. 


Ships or convoys bound for canal ports will follow all the authorities' directi- 
ons in the respective areas, for which purpose they will establish radiotelephone 
communication with the port authority in order to determine the point to await 
and receive instructions for access to the harbor. 


Article 33. (1) The waitine points for ships and convoys are near the harbors 
and marked with shore sirpnals, and the ships or convoys will stand there outside 
the navigable channel. 


At these point ships or convoys arriving on the canal will draw alonrside and 
moor at a quay, in order to prevent their lateral movement in the wind and leave 
the navigable channel clear. 


(2) So as not to obstruct traffic on the canal, convoys or ships will stand at 
the waiting points in formations of no more than two to an anchoring place. 





Article 34. (1) The harbor may be entered or left only with the approval of the 
port authority. 


(2) Unpropelled ships will enter or leave the harbor basin with the aid of m- 
neuvering pushers or tugboats, unit by unit. 


Ships or convoys are prohibited from crossing when entering a harbor. 


(3) A harbor is entered or left only when the maneuvering space is entirely 
clear and no ship or convoy is passing through the harbor area. 


(4) In maneuvering to enter or leave harbor basins ship or convoy captains will 
take particular care not to endanger or interrupt traffic on the canal. 
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Throughout the maneuvers, there rust be at least one seaman aboard unpropelied 
ships for mooring and unmoorinr operations. He may be one of the crew of the 
maneuvering turboat. 


Section YVITI: Navigation Under Sridves 


Article 35. (1) Navigation through bridge openings may be in both directions, 
but no overtaking is pernitted. 


(2) In the running sections of the canal bridges have a single span, and at the 
locks one for each lock, 


Article 36. Passaze under the bridge is indicated by traffic signals on both 
sides of the superstructure of the span over the canal. 


Section IX: Passarve Through Locks . 


Article 37. In the areas for standing and forming convoys the ship or convoy 
captain is required to check and contro] the operation of all the ship's instal- 
lations that guarantee safe navigation and to report to the Canal Administration 
by radio or telephone whether the ship and convoy are fit for locking. 


Article 36. (1) Ships or convoys enter locks In order of their arrival at the 
waiting points for entry into the locks. 


(2) Special ships, convoys and ships with perishable and special carroes, and 
ships of the control orrans and the Canal Administration have priority in enter- 
ing locks. 


(3) The Canal Adrinistration may set another order of entry in order to make 
rational use of locks. 


Article 39. Ship or convoy captains are required to carry ovt all orders of the 
Cana) Administration concerning the order and way in which a lock is entered. 


Article 10. Locking operations will not be performed under unfavorable hydrome- 
teorolorical conditions endanreriny the security of the ships or convoys, the 
installations of the waiting areas, or the locks. 


Tn such cases the Canal Administration will notify the ships and convoys in the 
area by radio of the said conditions and the resulting decision, and the captains 
are required to take all appropriate measures. 


Article Ll. (1) In approaching the waiting points for entry into a lcck, ships 
and convoys must reduce their speed and obey the semaphore signals. When appro- 
val is received, they are to enter and moor at the quays for entry into a lock. 


(2) If, upon receiving approval to enter a lock, the ship and convoy are not 
prepared for locking, the ship and corvoy captain is required to report it in 
advance to the Canal Ariministration, and he is responsible for «)]1 consequences 
of changing the locking schedule. 
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(3) It is prohibited to leave unpropelled ships at waiting points without ade- 
quate supervision. 


(4) The ship or convoy captain is required to report by radio or telephone from 
the standing area to the Canal Administration all data needed for efficient lock- 


ire of the ship or convoy, including: 


quantity and type of carfo 
technical condition of the hull and vital installations of the ship or 
convoy (drive, steering, anchoring, maneuvering ard fire) 
- Whether the technical condition of the ship or convoy permits efficient lock- 


~ The 
- The 
- The dimensions of the ship or convoy: length, width, draupht and height 
«= The 
- The 


- Tnformation on the plant-inspection situation of the crew and the ship or con- 
voy and the area from which it comes. 


This information will be confirmed in the arrival report that wil) be civen to 
the Canal Administration during locking. The ship or convoy captain is resporn- 
sible for the accuracy of the information transmitted. 


In case of damaged ships and those with impaized maneuvering capacity, the ship 
or convoy captain is required to notify the Canal Administration of the maneu- 
vering capacity of the ship or convoy, the kind of damage and the measures taken 
or that must be taken before locking and to enter this in the arrival report. 


(5) after passing through the lock chamber ships and convoys may not stand in 
the area of departure from the lock without the previous approval of the Canal 
Administration. 


Article 42. Yor each direction of traffic, passare from one sector to another 
is usually through the lock on the right of the direction of travel or in the 
only alternative direction through both locks. [If one of the locks is out of 
service, passage is through the lock still in operation. 


In case of heavy traffic in one direction, for the respective period locking my 
also be through both locks alternatively in the same direction. 


Article 43. (1) Tt is prohibited to lock passenrer ships at the same time as 
fuel tankers or ships carrying dangerous carroes. 


(2) Tt is prohibited to lock fuel tankers at the same time as ships carryinc 
explosives. 


(3) During the day in the season of high temperatures the decks must be wa- 
tered as long as tankers and ships carrying special cargoes with temperature re- 
quirements are being locked, 


In the season of high ternperatures tankers and ships carrying special carpfoes 
with terperature requirements that cannot water their decks my be locked at 


night. 
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Section I: Final Provisions 


Article 4. (1) feral quarantine rerulations are Dindinr on river and searoinr 
ships both in the areas for standinre and forming ccnvoys and in the canal ports. 


(2) Ships and convoys arrivine from areas infested with epidemics will be 
brought into the quarantine locations established by the competent organs and 
will not be admitted to passare throurh the canal without the approval of the 
Romanian medical organs. 


Article 5. No ships® my throw objects, materials of any kin’, wastes, hydro- 
carbons, chemical or radioactive products or their mixtures or residues into the 
caral, locks or harbors. 


Tt is prohibited to pour bilre waters or those from weshing tanks of petroleum, 
chemical, domestic and other products into the canal. 


Article 46. It is prohibited to install and use weirs, seines, nets or any fi- 
shing installations in the canal. 


Article 47. RSathine in the canal and harbor basins is prohibited. 


Article 48. If a shop loses an object while traveling on the cana] that can en- 
danger or obstruct traffic, the ship or convoy captain is required to mark the 
spot with a marker and report it at once to the Cana) Administration and the 
nearest harbor master's office. 


Article 9. A ship or convoy captain traveling on the cana) mst notify tue 
Canal Administration of any event that could impair navigation or jeopardize the 
safety of ships or canal constructions or installations. 


Article 50. (1) The Canal Administration is not responsible for any damage suf- 
fered by ships in transit throurh ‘he canal. 


(2) Damarve to canal constructions and installations is considered darare to the 
Canal Administration and all ening darares are paid by the omer of the ship 
that caused them. 


Article Sl. The traffic sirnals on the canal are specified by the Naviration 
Regulations for the Danube in the Poranian Sector and are established by the 
Department of Naval Transportation of the Ministry of Transportation and Tele- 
communications. 


Article S52. Changes and additions resultine from chanres made in the sirenaling 
system, dimensions for the navigable channel, types of ships and convoy units, 
direction of ships, traffic safety and use of the locks that are included in the 
present regulations will be made by the Ministry of Transportation and Telecom 
munications. 


Article 53. The laws of the Romanian state apply in the canal area, on the ca- 
nal and in its harbors. 





#*Or craft. 
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Article Su. Unless otherwise specified in the present regulations, the provisi- 
ons of the Navigation Regulations for the Darnmbe in the Romanian Sector apply on 
the Danube-Black Sea Canal. 


Article 55. Violation ~f the provisions of the present rerulations entails dis- 


ciplinary, punitive, material, civil or crimina] liability as the case may be 
for the violators. 


S186 
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